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THE ETHICS OF THE GOSPELS. 


In the record of the life of Jesus contained in the Synoptic 
Gospels, two points are fairly plain: First, Jesus regarded 
himself chiefly as a teacher. He was the bearer of a message, 
and his vocation was to deliver it... “Let us go elsewhere into 
the next towns that I may preach there also, for to this end 
came I forth.”* “He went round about the villages teaching.’ 
“He began to teach them many things.’”* “And, as he went, 
he taught them again.”® To this great task all else was sub- 
ordinate. His mother and his brethren may stand without seek- 
ing him, but he cannot leave his Father’s business. His own 
death may be clearly foreseen, but to the suggestion of chang- 
ing his course to avoid it, the answer is: “Get thee behind me, 
Satan, for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things 
of men.”” In short, the central purpose of his life was the 
proclamation of his message. 

Secondly, among a great body of his contemporaries, the 
acceptance of this message was hindered by doubt as to the 
authority of the messenger. The scribes and ordinary teach- 
ers, of course, supported what they had to say by specific refer- 
ence to the sacred books of the nation. Jesus’ method was 
entirely different. He came, not to expound ancient records, 
but as a seer into the heart of truth itself. “He taught them 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” ® He relied, 

*Cf. Luke 5: 42, 43. * Ibid, 10: 1. 

*Mark 1: 38. * Mark 3: 31-35. 

* Ibid, 6:6. * Matt. 16: 23. 

*Ibid, 6: 34. * Mark 1:22; Cf. Matt. 7:29; Luke 4: 32. 
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not upon argument from premises already accepted, whether 
scriptural or otherwise, but upon a direct appeal to religious 
and moral perception. There was on him the mantle of the 
old prophets. He had seen, and he called on men to open their 
eyes that they might see also. 

Thus, for him his word was, as it were, autonomous, need- 
ing no alien support. He cannot understand why any sign 
should be needed. “Why doth this generation seek after a 
sign? Verily, I say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation.”® To many of the Jews, however, the word 
of itself did not suffice to bring them where Jesus himself had 
been. They did not see that it was true. Hence, since he 
would not prove it, they needed for conviction that he should 
prove his own authority. To vindicate his message, Jesus must 
somehow vindicate himself. 

This leads to my third point, the deep irony, as it would 
seem, that lies at the centre of the gospel story. There can be 
little doubt that Jesus did, in a measure, concede this demand of 
the people and withdraw his refusal of a sign. Convinced as 
he was of the great moment of his message, he may well have 
been impressed by their belief that one endowed by God with 
so special a trust must somehow himself occupy a special posi- 
tion. And so gradually his thought would turn about that 
great deliverer whose advent the prophets of his nation had 
foreseen, and the question would shape itself in his mind 
whether it might not be that he himself were the Messiah. 
Doubtingly, he would seek the opinion of his friends upon this 
new idea, and, strengthened by their enthusiastic acclamation, 
the idea would at length become a certainty :!° he was, indeed, 
the Messiah, and thus the authority of his message was vindi- 
cated. Even, however, when this view of his own position was 
fully matured, it was not about this that he cared for the world 





° Mark 8: 12. 

* The question to the disciples, “Whom say ye that I am,” is generally 
supposed to be a test of their faith. The only ground for this interpreta- 
tion is an appendix that Matthew attaches to Jesus’ answer, as given in 
Mark and Luke. The more natural interpretation would seem to be that 
the question was asked, because Jesus really desired to know the answer. 
Cf. Mark 8:27-29; Matt. 16:17; Luke 9:21. 
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to know. Again and again, both to his désciples and to the 
demoniacs, and to the sick, who sought to proclaim him, “he 
charged them that they should tell no man of him.’’!! For, to 
him the idea of the message was never lost in that of the messen- 
ger. He was the Messiah and the anointed of God; but his 
right to those high titles rested simply on the message that he 
bore. The Gospel as he proclaimed it had always, as Harnak 
tells us, to do not with the Son but with the Father. 

Indeed, may we not say that the danger of what has been 
called Christolatry was foreseen and fought against by Jesus 
himself? ‘Why callest thou me good?” he said to the young 
man; “none is good, save one, even God.”!? “Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord,” he asks again, “and do not the things which I 
say?”18 And yet again, when the woman of the multitude 
cried: “Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the breasts 
which thou didst suck ;” the answer was: “Yea, rather, blessed 
are they which hear the word of God and keep it.’”"* And may 
we not attach a like meaning to the golden word: “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even the least, ye did it 
unto me.”?5 That is not an appeal to act in such a way for the 
sake of a person; it is rather an appeal to act rightly regardless 
of persons. And so of the thrice-repeated question of Peter, 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” and the counsel that 
followed: “Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.” It was his ideal 
and not himself that Jesus sought to make the people feel. 
Whatever devotion he claimed for his person, it was merely 
that he might pass it on to his message. The great dominant 
aim of his ministry was to preach of God and Right. 

And so we get to the root of the great irony—that his fol- 
lowers came to stress those personal claims which to Jesus were 
relatively unimportant, to the exclusion in large measure of the 
weightier matters of the law. There is a tragic touch in an 





™ Mark 8: 30; Cf. ibid, 9:9. 

* Mark 10:18 and Luke 18:19. Matthew characteristically modifies this 
phrase. Matt. 19:17. 

* Luke 6: 46. 

“Luke 11:27, 28. 

* Matt. 26: 40. 
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early verse of St. Luke’s Gospel in which the key to the drama 
is subtly suggested. To a demoniac whom he had cured, 
Jesus said: “Return to thy house and declare how great things 
God hath done for thee. And he went his way, publishing 
throughout the whole city how great things Jesus had done 
for him.” ?® The note thus struck was carried through the 
whole. The healings and mighty works that magnified the 
messenger are related in abundance by the evangelists. But 
that message for which the messenger came, and to which he 
held all else subordinate, is not thus prominent in his biogra- 
phies. Even Mark is Christocentric in this sense. He does 
not, indeed, dwell upon the personal claims in the way that 
Matthew, with his eye upon Jewish converts, feels bound to 
do. He does not speak of “the Gospel of the Kingdom” 7 or 
reiterate, “that the Scripture might be fulfilled which saith.” 
Neither does he set down Matthew’s appendix to Jesus’ answer 
about the sign,!® or to the disciples who declared him to be the 
Christ,!® or to Peter in the Garden of Gethsemane.?® But, for 
all this, like the other evangelists, he seeks to honor Jesus by 
the tale of what he did rather than to serve him by the record 
of his words. Again and again we read, “And he began to 
teach,” but what he taught is not declared, and we are carried 
forward to something wholly alien. In the sixth chapter there 
are two instances of this. “And when the sabbath was come, 
he began to teach in the synagogue”: and the verse continues, 
“And many hearing him were astonished, saying, Whence 
hath this man these things,” and so on in a similar strain." 
And again: “And he came forth and saw a great multitude, 
and he had compassion on them, because they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd; and he began to teach them many 
things.” Once more the teaching is omitted, and the passage 
proceeds to the period when the day was far spent, and the 





* Luke 8: 39. 

* E. g., Matt. 9: 35. 

* Matt. 12: 30-43. Here Luke agrees with Matthew; cf. Luke 11: 32. 
* Matt. 16:17. Here Luke agrees with Mark. 

Ibid, 26:53, 54. Here again Luke agrees with Mark. 

* Mark 6:2. 
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miracle of the loaves.2*_ Nor are these solitary instances. It 
was for his message that Jesus lived and died, but it is not his 


message that the evangelists chiefly tell, or their successors 


most revere.?% 


The above discussion may appear somewhat removed from 
the main objective of this paper—the nature of Jesus’ ethical 
teaching. Nevertheless, it is not irrelevant. For, if we know 
the manner in which the records have come down to us we there- 
by attain a kind of viewpoint from which the relation of those 
records to reality can be judged. On the theory that I have 
suggested, for example, it is plain that such parts of the Gospels 
as make for the magnification of Jesus’ person, though not 
necessarily incorrect, are necessarily suspect. The records of 
religious and ethical teaching, on the other hand—the Gospel, 
that is, of God and Right—need not be so regarded. No 
doubt, in certain cases, the writers would wish to justify by 
Jesus’ words practices which had grown up subsequently in 
their society, and special injunctions on these heads should, 
therefore, be received with caution. But in matters of general 
religious or ethical import, we may suppose that the tenets 
of the society would be moulded by the actual teaching, rather 
than the records of the teaching by the tenets of the society. 
Such records, therefore, may be accepted as of high authority. 

By this circumstance one serious difficulty is removed. Other 
difficulties, however, remain. The exaggerated emphasis that 
the Gospels place on Jesus’ person, and the consequent omis- 
sion, already noted, to record his words, have reduced to a very 
small compass the actual teaching that has been preserved. 
We have, therefore, to determine a body of doctrine from 
a small collection of sparsely scattered sayings. The problem 
is akin to that of the morphologist who discovers a few 





™ Mark 6: 34, seq. 

*It may be argued that in the record of Jesus’ life, his ethical message 
is handed down more effectually than would have been possible by a mere 
transcription of his words. No doubt many of the stories of his deeds 
do contain moral teachings crystallized into example, but it is surely clear 
that they were not related with this circumstance in view. The presence, 
therefore, of an exemplary element in some of them can at best mitigate— 
it cannot remove—the irony of which I have spoken. 
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bones lying together, and who has external ground for 
believing that they all belong to the same animal. From these 
imperfect data the skeleton has somehow to be reconstructed, 
The knowledge that none of the bones is due to an alien 
source does, indeed, facilitate that operation; it dispenses with 
the difficult—though legitimate,—circular process, which at 
once infers the whole from the parts, and also infers from 
the whole what bones are truly parts. Though, however, to 
this extent simplified, the problem of reconstruction remains 
one of extreme delicacy. It is necessarily based on half- 
conscious analogies, whose scope and application are doubtful. 
In short, the margin of error within which, in such a case as 
this, the historical imagination has to work is exceedingly wide. 
It is only on the very broadest aspects of Jesus’ teaching that 
we can hope for reliable conclusions. 

I have already suggested that this teaching fell into two 
main divisions—the theological, about God, and the ethical, 
about duty. Furthermore, these divisions were not separated 
into watertight compartments, but were fused and commingled 
in almost every parable that Jesus spoke. Time and again we 
are told, not only that certain things are good, but also that 
God will reward the righteous and punish the guilty. 

With the teaching about God this paper is not concerned. 
But the connection between that teaching and the directly 
ethical sayings has led, among the less instructed opponents of 
Christianity, to a serious misconception in regard to these latter 
sayings. It has been suggested that Jesus’ ethics is a mere 
scheme of means directed toward the personal happiness of the 
agent, and that for him righteousness is simply a form of 
prudence whereby we can flee the wrath to come. 

Now this charge is ambiguous. It may mean either of two 
things: first, that Jesus urged people to be righteous from the 
motive of future happiness; secondly, that he urged them in 
words to be righteous directly, but at the same time suggested 
a selfish motive, and thus implied that conduct might be right- 
eous whatever its motive—might, in fact, be righteous if merely 
prudential. 

The first of these charges may be met with a bare denial. 
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Jesus did not urge people to be righteous from the motive 
of future happiness. His teaching was not, Be righteous in 
order to be happy, but (1) Be righteous, an ethical precept, 
and (2) a metaphysical statement, Righteousness and happiness 
as a matter of fact lie along the same road. It was not, Cer- 
tain things lead to the agent’s happiness; therefore, they are 
good as means: but rather, certain things are good as ends; 
therefore they lead to the agent’s happiness. He was, indeed, 
at one with Nietsche’s Zarathustra: “Speak and stammer: 
That is my good, that love I, thus it pleaseth me entirely, thus 
alone will I the good. I do not will it as the law of God, I 
do not will it as the statute or requirement of man; it shall not 
be a landmark for me to beyond-earths or paradises.”’** 

The second form of the charge is more plausible, but it is 
not, I think, valid. Jesus certainly suggested that righteous- 
ness would promote the agent’s future happiness. But this 
does not necessarily mean that conduct may be righteous inde- 
pendently of its motive. There is, in fact, a confusion here. 
Jesus’ suggestion of the selfish motive does, indeed, imply that 
that motive may be connected with righteous conduct without 
destroying its righteousness; but it does not imply that the 
motive may be connected with the conduct, as a motive, without 
having this effect. If it be asked: “What other form of con- 
nection is possible,” the answer is simple. The motive may 
stand to the conduct in the relation of previous stimulus. So 
standing, it does not in any way detract from the righteousness 
of the conduct. That this is so is universally admitted in prac- 
tice. Nobody, for instance, supposes that a good man is made 
less good by the fact of his goodness being partly due to fear 
of the rod in childhood. In like manner, a forgiving spirit 
is still good even though the stimulus to its growth has been 
the egoistic motive, “that your Father also which is in heaven 
may forgive you your trespasses.” *5 The goodness of exist- 





“Thus spake Zarathustra, p. 41. 

* Mark 11:25. In the Lord’s prayer, the phrase, “for we ourselves also 
forgive everyone that is indebted to us” (Luke 11:4), does not mean that 
we do this in order to be forgiven. It rather implies that the prayer is 
intended for the use of those only who have a forgiving spirit. 
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ing things is, in short, wholly independent of their origin in 
the past. In this sense, men can gather grapes of thorns and 
figs of thistles. 

Not only, however, is the case of those who hold that Jesus 
thought true righteousness could be motived by selfishness not 
proven; it can further be shown positively that, for him, 
righteousness based on bad motives was not righteousness at 
all. Nodoubt to a person who believes that moral goodness and 
badness belong to action there is no incompatibility here. 
There is no reason why the conduct should not be good, while 
the motive is exceedingly bad. But if there is one thing clearer 
than another about the teaching of Jesus, it is that, for him, 
moral goodness and badness belonged, not to actions, but to 
agents—not to physical movements in the external world, but 
to the states of consciousness of which these are manifestations. 
This view, as against the opposite view of the formalist, he is 
never tired of emphasizing. The whole elaborate array of 
orthodox observances was to him an obstruction and a stum- 
bling block. Washing of hands before meat and other cere- 
monies, even the strict observance of the Sabbath day, are 
brushed aside as mere trivialities. ‘Hear me, all of you, and 
understand, there is nothing from without the man, that goeth 
into him, can defile him; but the things that proceed out of 
the man are those that defile the man.” 2® The Pharisee’s cata- 
logue of churchmanship does not, but the publican’s humility 
does, have honor in the sight of God.** Behind the letter of 
the law he goes in every case to the spirit, behind the act to the 
character displayed in it: “Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment: but I say unto you that 
everyone who is angry with his brother without a cause shall be 
in danger of the judgment.” *® The servant with two talents 
who had gained other two has the same commendation as 
the servant with five who had gained five.2® It was not the 





* Mark 7: 15. 
* Luke 18:9. 
* Matt. 5:21, 22. 
* Matt. 25: 21-23. 
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action but the agent that Jesus held to be the proper sub- 
ject of praise or blame. For him goodness was to be and 
not to do something. The act of forgiving my brother was 
nothing.*® The number of times that the verbal process was 
repeated mattered not at all. The category of good and bad 
applied to the forgiving state of mind. 

That this was Jesus’ constant teaching there can, I think, 
be no dispute. But, if so, the idea that he thought conduct 
could be righteous independently of its motives is completely 
overthrown. For righteousness based on bad motives would 
loudly contradict itself. Their operation might, indeed, ren- 
der action less injurious, but they could only render agents 
worse. The person whose state of mind is otherwise unaltered, 
but who refrains from committing murder from such a motive 
as cowardice will be worse than an actual murderer. The 
murderous state is present in both cases, but the non-murderer 
is also a coward. 


“The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin: 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice.” 


Jesus then did not hold, and the conjunction of his theologi- 
cal and ethical teaching does not, when properly understood, 
suggest, that righteousness can be based on selfish motives. 
Such righteousness, on the contrary, is not righteousness at all, 
but a blend of vice and hypocrisy. The popular charge against 
his teaching is, therefore, not sustained. 

If, as I think it will and should be, this conclusion is 
accepted, we naturally proceed to inquire into the actual sub- 
stance of his teaching. And here, the first thing noticeable, and 
often noticed, is an omission. Throughout the discourses 
there is practically nothing about political ethics or the right 
form of organization, whether among secular or religious 
bodies. In like manner there is nothing about the goods of art 
and literature that play so large a part in the ethical thought of 
paganism. From these omissions it is sometimes inferred that 





*” Matt. 18: 21. 
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Jesus’ outlook was too narrow and onesided to have much rele- 
vance to modern problems. There is, however, an easy ex- 
planation. For Jesus the end of the world was at hand. 
“Behold I come quickly.”’ Politics, art and literature are means 
to “ends,” not “ends” themselves. The good of them resides 
in the indirect influence they exert on human character. But, 
with the destruction of the world in sight, means are idle; time 
for their working is lacking. Hence they may be neglected, as 
they are neglected in the precept, “If a man smite thee on the 
one cheek, turn to him the other also,” and in many similar 
precepts. To one legislating for a permanent society it would 
have been necessary to distinguish the spirit underlying this pre- 
cept from the concrete application of it, and to show that the 
spirit, though in itself always good, might lead to bad results 
if loosened unreflectingly along the channel of natural im- 
pulse. It was because the time was short that these things 
mattered nothing to Jesus, and that his doctrine is exclusively 
a doctrine of ends. 

Wherein, then, did Jesus teach that goodness, in its sense of 
“good as end,” resides? We have already seen that it belongs 
to agents and not to action. Consequently the question be- 
comes: Wherein did Jesus hold that the goodness of an agent 
consists ? 

To this question the answer that immediately suggests itself 
is that such goodness consists in complete devotedness to the 
ideal that each man sees before him. There must be no 
compromise between what we should like, and what we think 
we ought, to do. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”* 
“Verily, verily I say unto you except a man be born anew 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’ “No man, having 
put his hand to the plough and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of God.’’* The denunciation of the hypocrites who make 
prayers and give alms to be seen of men, the reproof to the 
man with his great possessions,** and the stories of the widow’s 





=Cf. the cleansing of the Temple. Mark 11: 17. 
“John 3:3. 

*Luke 9: 62. 

“Mark 10: 21. 
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mite®® and the pot of ointment,®* carry the same lesson. It is 
brought out again in the repudiation of the idea of works of 
supererogation: “When ye shall have done all the things that 
are commanded you, say We are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which it is our duty to do.”*7_ And it is driven 
home with all the force of a vivid illustration in the stern sen- 
tences: “If thy hand shall cause thee to stumble, cut it off; 

. if thy foot cause thee to stumble cut it off; . . . and if 
thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out.”** “If any man 
cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father and mother, 
and wife, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple.’”*® The light that serves for our 
ideal must be followed remorselessly; no purpose of reward 
and no element of self-will must be allowed to intervene.*® 

Now if this were the whole of Jesus’ teaching, it would 
clearly approximate to Kant’s categorical imperative: Act ac- 
cording to conscience. “‘Whatsoever is not of faith (4. e., moral 
conviction) is sin.”*! The practical difficulty in that ethic is, 
of course, that different men’s consciences point to different 
things; consequently, the doctrine of the good will, though it 
may afford a valid canon of subjective right, throws no light 
on what actually ought to be done in any particular case. The 
theoretical difficulty is that this doctrine places the man who 
is faithful to a false ideal on a level with one who is faithful 
to a true one; and it is paradoxical to count as of equal good- 
ness a conscientiously murderous dervish and St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

Both these difficulties, however, may be avoided by an ethic 
which adds to the Kantian form the doctrine that some par- 
ticular ideal is objectively true. There will, indeed, still be 
difficulty in balancing degrees of faithfulness against degrees 





“Mark 12: 43, 44. 

*Mark 14:8, 9. 

“Luke 17: 10. 

“Mark 9: 45-47. 

“Luke 14: 26. 

“Cf. Moberly, “Atonement and Personality,” p. 100, on Jesus’ own com- 
plete devotedness. 

“Cf. Boutmy, “Jesus,” p. 139. 
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of truth in the ideal. It will not be decided whether a man who 
follows very earnestly a low ideal of what he ought to do is 
better or worse than one who follows less earnestly an ideal 
that is somewhat higher. The imperfectly dutiful lover and 
the imperfectly loving follower of duty will still lack an order 
of precedence. But at least the picture of the perfect man will 
have been drawn. There will be no indeterminateness about 
that. 
Now, in the Jewish law, the ideal provided wherewith to 
fill the Kantian form was a mingled catalogue of deeds and 
qualities: Thou shalt not kill, thou shall not steal, but also, 
thou shalt not covet. In Greek ethics an advance upon this was 
made by the elimination of deeds. The ideal became solely one 
of qualities, justice, benevolence, courage, temperance, and so 
on. This standpoint was not, of course, in conflict with the 
other. It did not repudiate the fruit of conduct; it merely 
traced it to the root of character. It came, in fact, not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil. It did not abandon the primitive creed; 
but built for it a deeper foundation. The ideal presented by 
Jesus went beyond the pagan ideal in just this same manner. 
It did not repudiate the catalogue of virtues, but found for 
them a new foundation in the pivotal doctrine of love. Love 
to God and love to man; this was the law and the prophets. 

This, I suppose it would be generally agreed, was Jesus’ 
central teaching. So stated, however, it is not entirely free 
from ambiguities that demand some attempt at further ampli- 
fication. First, and most fundamental, Is love a means or an 
end or both? Clearly, one interpretation of the doctrine might 
be: “All the old rules of conduct and all the virtues were 
justified as media axiomata to some further end. The new 
rule of love is justified because it subserves that end still more 
effectively. On this view Jesus would be understood to have 
accepted broadly the common opinion of his time as to what 
was ultimately good, and to have set himself to show that this 
good could best be reached by love-motived action. 

The second interpretation is that Jesus regarded love as 
good absolutely and not as a means; and the third, that he 
regarded it as good in both senses. 
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Of these interpretations, the first is certainly, and the second 
probably, untenable. The correct interpretation, as it seems to 
me, is that Jesus regarded love as both a good in itself, and 
also a means to good. 

This view, it should be noticed, may be accepted without 
prejudging the further question whether or not love is the 
only thing ultimately good. The fact that it is good as means 
may appear, at first sight, to imply a negative conclusion upon 
that point. But it does not really do so. For the good to 
which love in one person is a means may be simply more love 
in other people. It is not necessary that there shall be any- 
thing else good ultimately. It may be merely: 

“One with another, soul with soul, 
They kindle fire from firé.” 
For all we know as yet Norbert may interpret Jesus rightly 


when he says: 
“There is no good on earth but Love, but Love: 
What else looks good is some shade flung from Love; 
Love gilds it, gives it worth.” 

We have, then, to ask that further fundamental question: 
Were there, as a matter of fact, for Jesus other things good in 
themselves besides love? That many things we superficially 
call good we only consider good because of the gilding love 
gives to them is, I think, indisputable. I am aware, of course, 
that the circumstance of companionship being an essential in- 
gredient in most concrete goods does not prove it to be the sole 
ingredient. In many cases, however, something very much 
like this does seem to be proved by direct introspection. But, 
it is a long step from that conclusion to the broader con- 
clusion that love is the only good. I do not think that we 
can take that step, and I do not believe that Jesus took it. 
Whether he believed intellect to be good in itself we have no 
evidence, but the whole course of his ministry goes to show 
that he did believe this of happiness. He sympathized with 
pain, and he went about healing sick people. To deny that 
he really cared for the happiness of others, though he acted 
as though he cared for it so keenly, is surely straining facts to 
fit a theory. 
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If this be so, Jesus’ ethical teaching is not a rounded whole. 
Once grant that there are other things good besides love, and 
we get repeated within the domain of objective good the diffi- 
culty I have already noticed in the relation of objective to 
subjective good. What order of precedence have varying de- 
grees of love and amounts of happiness? Is the goodness of 
the universe increased the more by rather unhappy love or 
rather happy indifference? 

The fact, however, that Jesus omitted certain things is no 
reason for slackening attention on those other things that 
he did not omit. Given then that love is a part and an im- 
portant part of good, what exactly does love mean? If any- 
one objects in limine to such a question on the ground that 
love is a simple, unanalyzable feeling like pleasure, I can only 
appeal to introspection. To me it appears that love as we 
ordinarily understand it—I do not, of course, mean merely 
sexual love—is not a simple, but a highly complex state of 
consciousness. I seem to distinguish in it some seven distinct 
elements. It includes—I am not using any special order— 
(1) a wish for one’s friend’s good generally; (2) a wish in 
particular for his happiness; (3) admiration in some sort for 
some qualities in him, and a sense of one’s own inadequacy; 
(4) a wish to be with one’s friend; (5) a wish for reci- 
procity of affection, and perhaps some sadness at the lack of 
it, and even, it may be, an element of jealousy; (6) a curious 
reverence that erects a barrier against further intimacy, a bar- 
rier that one both wishes and does not wish to break down; 
(7) over and above these things an emotional attitude that 
does not lend itself to further description, and that may be 
called, perhaps, the warmth of affection. 

I do not, of course, stress that particular form of analysis 
or suggest that all of the elements distinguished are always 
present. But that love in the widest sense can be split up into 
parts somehow seems to me certain. And it also seems certain 
that some of these parts will involve an element of egoism. 
The desire for reciprocity, at all events, will almost always be 
there, and in day dreams may betray itself. No doubt the 
hero tries to keep his heroism secret—that is part of the game 
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—but somehow the secret always leaks out, and the story ends 
like Enoch Arden. 

Now if love, in our ordinary meaning, is thus complex, are 
we to hold that Jesus’ praise of it included the whole or only 
a part? Did it in particular include the selfish element, or 
did it refer to an idealized love from which that should be 
purged away? I think we must say that the love he en- 
visaged was a love wholly lost in its object, and, like his own 
love for men, freed from every taint of self. 

But even so, the teaching is not explained. Love, in any 
interpretation, is not self-contained. It must be directed out- 
ward from the self to some other. Is it then material in 
Jesus’ teaching, what this other is? Is the goodness of love, 
in short, independent of the object of love? The answer 
apparently is No. The right object, Jesus tells us, is God 
and Man, and furthermore, not Man merely, but every man, 
for every man is our neighbor. 

The objection commonly urged against this view is that 
love is not a matter of will and does not come at call. This, 
however, is not valid. It is, indeed, true that it cannot be 
our duty to do the impossible; but still, what it is impossible 
for us to do may nevertheless be good. The real difficulty 
seems to me to be a different one, the suggestion, namely, 
sometimes read into this rule of Jesus, that, as between different 
men, our love should be impartial. It appears to me clear that, 
if the object of love affects the goodness of love at all, this 
attitude of impartiality cannot be the right one; for all men 
are not alike. It may no doubt be answered that, in actual fact, 
Jesus did not counsel impartiality, or at least that there is no 
clear proof that he did counsel it. Perhaps so; but in that 
case there is another gap in the ethic, for we are without guid- 
ance to the way in which our love were best distributed. 

From all this it seems clear that there is not in Jesus’ recorded 
sayings a complete ethical doctrine such as would satisfy a sci- 
entific maker of systems. This cannot be found there. But it 
is also true that this should not be sought there. What we may 
seek and do find is an unrivaled clearness of moral percep- 
tion, unregarding of formulas and unfettered by tradition, 
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that throws into a bright light broad tracts on the sphere of 
good. To harden the parables into rules and the sayings into a 
canon of conduct is mistaken loyalty. It is to confuse intuition 
with that reflection about intuition which goes to make phil- 
osophy. It would imprison the seer in the pedant’s réle, and 
blur “the features of a conception, a life, a character, which the 
world might reverence more wisely, but can never love too 
well.”’42 
A. C. Picov. 
Kinc’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





REFORM AND THE DEATH PENALTY. 


John Bright, writing in 1865 to the secretary of the Howard 
Society on the subject of capital punishment, is reported to 
have said: “The cause of abolition is going on rapidly over 
Europe, and we, stupid as we are in these things, cannot stand 
still.” These words suggest that even the famous tribune of 
the people had not measured the capacity of his fellow-country- 
men for slowness in legislative reform. Bright and William 
Ewart, Romilly, Gurney and many others in the sixties, la- 
bored hard to impress upon the English people the need for 
reform in regard to the death sentence. The times were not 
propitious and their efforts afforded no immediate result. 

The moral perceptions of the more enlightened members of 
a nation are always ahead of its criminal code. To effect a 
change means, in a democratic country, to first change the view 
of the average citizen. No easy task, for the average man 
is not only conservative in his views of moral problems but to 
his natural conservatism is added a heavy weight of indiffer- 
entism that has first to be overcome. Hence, the bringing of 
criminal law into line with modern day ethical standards is 
a phenomenally slow process. Of all examples, the most strik- 
ing is that of the legal penalty of death for murder. 

A lawyer, no friend to the abolition of capital punishment, 
has written: “The necessity for gradation of the crime of homi- 
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cide has been recognized for years by every judge of repute 
and by every student of the law.” 

In 1864 the question of reform was much discussed in Eng- 
land, and in that year Parliament appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion to consider the subject. Two years later the Commis- 
sion reported very strongly in favor of a system of gradation, 
abolishing death for crimes within the first grade, a minority 
report favoring complete abolition of the death penalty. But 
since then, that is, for nearly half a century, we have con- 
tinued to pass sentences of death for homicidal crimes of 
various kinds, and no effort has been made by Parliament 
to effect the reform urgently recommended by its own com- 
mission. Truly, the Parliamentary mills grind very slowly 
indeed. 

However, the last decade has witnessed a great growth 
in the humanitarian movement, in spite of much determined 
opposition. This movement has now become a vital part of 
our social life, showing itself in efforts not merely to amelio- 
rate, but consciously to humanize, the life of the people in 
every direction. And it is to the impetus of this movement 
that we owe the fact that the question of hanging has again 
been pressed forward. 

The Recorder of Newcastle recently urged that this question 
should now once more be brought before Parliament, and 
it is to this end that a short bill has been prepared’ and will 
be introduced into the Commons at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. It would perhaps be out of place to speak here of 
this bill in detail. It suffices for my purpose to state that 
its two main points are the exclusion of women from the 
death penalty and the introduction of the principle of grada- 
tion as regards crimes of murder. I propose to offer a few 
considerations, based on some years of study of this ques- 
tion, which may assist in the formation of a definite public 
opinion. 

Consider the hanging of a woman. It may be supposed 
that every man with a sense of justice and unbiased by sex 
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antagonism, must feel that there is little moral excuse and much 
downright iniquity and stupid cruelty in such a proceeding. 
For in the first place, as to its justice, it is to be noted that no 
woman from first to last is allowed a say in the matter: the 
arresting, the trying and the judging, the passing of the 
sentence, the refusal to recommend mercy, the chaplain’s cere- 
monial, the hanging and the burying, each item in the vig 
dolorosa of the woman who slays her fellow-creature, is the 
deed of aman. And is not the very excuse given for refusing 
to women a part in the judging of crime, viz., that women as 
compared with men are, by their very sex temperament, and 
physiological construction, less able to keep that evenness of 
mind from day to day and from week to week which it is 
essential for a judge to possess—is not that very fact, if 
true, one that would justify a differential treatment of the 
crime of murder by men and by women? 

Moreover, there is the basic sentiment of sex to be con- 
sidered—a sentiment, indeed, by no means to be despised. 
Whatever may be the right social and political relationship 
of men and women in a modern civilized state, let us admit 
that there is a treatment due to women from men which lies 
at the root of all chivalrous feeling, of all the higher kinds 
of social human life. We do not deny equality, if such be in 
question, because we maintain those more tender elements of 
life which the best type of man associates in a high sense 
with the society of women. He accords a treatment, partly 
out of respect for himself, which forbids, for example, the 
possibility of war upon women, and which makes an act of 
violence against a woman an outrage to be personally resented. 

But there is another reason which would justify differentia- 
tion of treatment, and it is this: In a series of cases about to 
be quoted, every one may justly be put down to the morbid 
mental and physical conditions often resulting from childbirth, 
especially when taking place under unhappy circumstances. 
At such times many women are temporarily in a condition that 
no man, of course, is ever liable to be placed in. 

The hanging of a woman by the judgment of men is not 
only an injustice—it is a disgrace to every consenting man, 
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a moral iniquity, leaving on the community the specially evil 
results which follow from the public degradation of a woman. 

I suppose it is mainly because these hangings now take 
place within the prison walls, and not in public, that a civilized 
society is able to bear their continuance in the case of women 
with equanimity. 

Murders committed by women are, with few exceptions, mur- 
ders of children, mainly of infants. And where this is not the 
case they are but too often the result of sexual abuse on the 
part of men. 

As illustrating the first type, I quote the following cases, 
which occurred in the British Isles during the last two years: 

(a) Case of Susan Challis, a servant-girl, aged seventeen, 
sentenced to death at Strood in July, 1904, for strangling her 
infant. 

(b) Case of Phoebe Turner, a servant-girl, aged eighteen, 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude at the Kent Assizes 
in November, 1904, for causing the death of her infant by 
exposure. The girl was charged with murder, but the jury 
found her guilty of manslaughter, and so got rid of the death 
penalty. 

(c) Case of Bella Brindin, at the Belfast Assizes in Decem- 
ber, 1904. The following details are of pathetic interest in 
this case: “The child was born in Strabane Workhouse on 
July 11, and on August 6, a cold, wet day, mother and child 
were turned out The mother crossed the river Mourne and 
walked twelve miles, reaching Cavandarragh about nine o'clock 
at night. She had been seen by persons with a bundle, which 
could only represent the child, but near the Townlard she 
was seen coming from the direction of an old quarry-hole 
without any bundle. Next morning the body of the child was 
found in the water in the quarry-hole. Counsel said the jury 
might probably think that great pity should be extended to 
the accused, who, without a friend, turned even out of the 
workhouse, passed over that long journey of twelve weary 
miles carrying the child. She was without shelter or an atom 
of food, was soaked with rain, and had in the end probably 
reached that condition of desperation which deprived her of 
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that maternal instinct which she shared in common with the 
lower animals.’’! 

(d) Case of Gertrude Dyte, sentenced to death at Taunton, 
January, 1906, for the murder of her infant on the previous 
December 6th. 

(e) Case of Beatrice Noble, an artist’s wife, tried in March. 
1906, for killing her child in Normandy. 

Consider also the tragedy of the following case from St. Gall, 
one of the few cantons of Switzerland still retaining the death 
penalty : 

“Frida Keller, lachement violée, malgré ses résistances, par son patron 
qui la guettait depuis longtemps, accouchait en 1899 d’un garcon, 4a la 
matersité de St. Gall. Le pére de l'enfant, aprés avoir promis d’assurer 
son entretien manqua a sa parole et quitta la ville peu de temps aprés. 
Repoussée par son propre pére, é€crasée sous l’impossibilité d’assurer 
pécuniairement la vie de l’enfant, obsédée toujours plus par l’idée fixe 
de garder a tout prix le secret d’une maternité inacceptée qui lui faisait 
horreur, elle est bientot hantée par la seule solution possible qui germe 
lentement dans son cerveau troublé: la suppression de l'enfant. Elle 
lutte longtemps pour chasser cette hantise qui s’affirme et devient bientot 
une résolution. 

“Au tribunal, tous les témoignages sont en sa faveur: elle était douce, 
bonne, intelligente, économe et de bonne conduite. Elle aimait les enfants 
de sa sceur. Elle ne nie nullement la préméditation. 

“Larticle 133 est appliqué. 

“C'est la mort. 

“A la sentence, elle tombe sans connaissance en poussant un cri. 

“Les gardes l’emménent.” 


Two cases will suffice to illustrate the other type referred 
to, one English, the other German: 

(a) Case of Kitty Byron, a girl of twenty-four, sentenced 
to death in December, 1902, for the murder of the man with 
whom she was living, a brute and a drunkard, whose treat- 
ment of the girl was so bad that even the judge remarked, 
“Everyone must sympathize with the accused.” 

(b) Case of a woman named Zillman. I quote a report 
which appeared in the Daily News, October 31, 1893: “To- 
day, for the first time for many years, a woman was beheaded 
in Germany. The prisoner had murdered her husband by 
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poisoning him, after he had brutally ill-treated her and her 
children. At the trial the woman said she would reserve her 
defense; but she was sentenced to death, and the Emperor 
confirmed the sentence. Yesterday the woman was informed 
that she was to die. She had hoped to be pardoned, and 
burst into tears. She was yesterday taken to Pl6tzensee, where 
the execution took place. There she asked for coffee and a 
well-done beefsteak, saying, “I should like to eat as much as 
I like once more.’’ To the chaplain the woman declared her 
innocence to the last moment. In the night she spoke con- 
tinually of her miserable married life, and of her five children. 
This morning, however, she was quite apathetic while being 
prepared for the execution. Her dress was cut out at the neck 
down to the shoulders, and her hair fastened up in a knot, 
her shoulders being then covered with a shawl. At eight the 
inspector of the prison entered Zillmann’s cell and found her 
completely prostrate, and not capable of putting one foot be- 
fore the other. Two warders raised her up and led her to 
the block. Without a sound she removed the shawl from her 
shoulders, and three minutes after eight the executioner had 
done his work.” 

It may perhaps be argued from the fact that since, in the 
English cases quoted above, the women were not hanged, it 
is evident that we have reached a point when, as regards 
women at any rate, the law has ceased to be operative. The 
actual letter of the law, it may be said, is of little import, if 
the practice be just and humane. I submit that this is an 
error. Within the last decade several women have been hanged 
in England, one of the worst cases being that of the half-idiot 
girl, Mary Ansell. And should a murder of a similar kind 
occur to-morrow, what is to prevent a stiff-necked Home Sec- 
retary from taking the same line as the one then taken? 
Public opinion, or rather official opinion, is in such matters at 
much the same level in England and in America. If Governor 
Bell of Vermont could insist, as was the case last December, 
upon hanging a girl of nineteen for the murder of her husband, 
what is to prevent a similar act from taking place in England, 
if the same view of right and justice be held by some future 
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Home Secretary? Governor Bell, in deciding the fate of the 
unhappy Mary Rogers, is reported to have said, “There is 
one law for women and men.”* A very untrue statement, as has 
already been shown. 

This girl had been through marriage, childbirth, the loss 
of her child, and separation from her husband; and, wishing 
to marry a man whom we may suppose she loved, connived 
at her husband’s murder. Here, then, is a whole tragedy of 
womanhood, of motherhood and wifehood in a girl not out 
of teens; and the whole matter, with all its physiological and 
psychological bearings, is roughly and rapidly settled, as is 
supposed, by a dozen men, drawn at random, listening to the 
matters of fact and then deciding that the girl’s neck must 
be broken. “She has had a fair trial,” says the State governor; 
“there is one law for women and for men.” 

Put thus boldly, the ugly thing has no moral basis at all. 
On what ground of ethics can such an act be defended? In 
cold blood and with deliberate intent this murderess is mur- 
dered, for, as Alfred Russel Wallace has said, “The quality of 
deliberate intention, which we always consider an aggravation 
of the crime of homicide, pertains in the highest degree to our 
action in taking the life of any criminal.”* And who is the 
gainer by such an execution in any moral or social sense? 
Not, certainly, the unhappy woman thus hurried out of life 
and given no chance of repaying the fearful debt she has in- 
curred to society. And not society, for what community ever 
gained by scorning the sanctity of life in any one of its mem- 
bers? The plea of deterrency® often urged, has a hundred 
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* The falsity of the plea of the deterrent effect of capital punishment 
was illustrated by a French case last August of an instructive kind. A 
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times been shown to be false, and no one who considers seriously 
the circumstances of these crimes will put forward such a plea. 
Not, again, the person murdered in the first instance, for nought 
can be gained to the dead by a repetition of the crime of homi- 
cide. And not Justice, for two homicides do not cancel each 
other. Justice and social polity require that the criminal shall 
suffer to just the amount sufficient to make him sensible of 
the wrong done to the individual and to the community and 
to be reformative in nature, so that the doer of wrong may 
be restored to society, a member healthy in body, mind and 
soul. That, at least I take to be the moral basis of punish- 
ment. We must first be sure the wrongdoer is made con- 
scious of his wrongdoing, and then, for the public weal, every 
effort must be made to reform him. 

But it is just when brought down to this simple ethical basis 
that capital punishment completely fails. It is true enough 
that many of those who are hanged are emotionally acted upon 
by chaplains and others, and said to confess their crime and 
repent; and we hear from time to time of murderers dying 
confident of being shortly in heaven. But what evidence have 
we of, and in fact what time or environment is there for, the 
development of any real consciousness of the wrong done by the 
murderer against the community? And obviously death pro- 
vides no outlet for the undoing of the wrong. Such a con- 
sciousness would, in the majority of murder cases, be the 
product of the continuous pressure of reformative elements, 
educative, social and moral, such as the right kind of penal 
institution might be expected to offer. And out of such a 
consciousness would grow an effective desire for reform, and 
thence a healthy condition of mind and soul that would restore 
the criminal to the community. 

I turn now to the other proposal in the bill to be brought 
before Parliament, viz., the grading of murder crimes. Ac- 
cording to a report before me, Ohio has recently abolished 
capital punishment for murder in the first degree except for a 
second offense. That is practically what this bill suggests, 
what was recommended by the Commission of 1864. It is 
surely wanting in all justice and common sense that all homi- 
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cides coming technically within the range of wilful murder 
should receive the same indiscriminating sentence, and that 
in other homicides not technically murder the sentence should, 
at the discretion of the judge, vary from binding over to 
come up for judgment if called upon, to seven, ten or twenty 
years’ penal servitude. What sense, what morality was there 
in passing the same sentence in each of the following cases, 
all of quite recent date ?® 

(a) Walter Pobble, September, 1905, for the murder of his 
two children. Described as a sober, industrious man, out of 
work for a long period. The case was described as a “tragedy 
of poverty.” 

(b) George Butler, October, 1905, for the brutal murder 
of a woman. 

(c) Marion Seddon, October, 1905, an old woman of sixty- 
five, who, in dire poverty, took poison with her aged husband. 
The man died and the woman, recovering, was tried for aid- 
ing and abetting the murder of her husband. 

(d) Frank Hansford, November, 1905, a mentaly deficient 
lad of seventeen, for the murder of his sister, apparently done 
in passion. 

(e) Henry Perkins, November, 1905, for a murder in a 
common lodging-house. 

(f) Christopher Lenihan, December, 1905, for the brutal 
murder of a young woman in Ireland. 

(g) Gertrude Dyte, January, 1906, for the murder of her 
illegitimate infant. 

(h) John Griffiths, February, 1906, a lad of nineteen, for 
the murder of a girl of seventeen. 

(i) Percy Murray, February, 1906, for the murder of his 
employer in a struggle. 

These nine cases are about one third of those which oc- 
curred in the British Isles during the six months from Sep- 
tember, 1905, to February, 1906. I select them because they 
illustrate some of the enormously varying types of homicide, 
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technically murder, all of them, therefore, involving the same 
penalty of death. The following four cases, in which the 
juries, in spite of the charge of wilful murder, gave verdicts 
of homicide, technically manslaughter, occurred during the 
same period. I quote them as showing the enormous varia- 
tion in the sentences that may be given the moment the ver- 
dict is on the other side of the arbitrary line between murder 
and manslaughter. 

(a) Richard Cosgriff, February, 1906, for killing his wife 
with a scaffold axe while drunk. Sentence, fifteen months’ 
hard labor. 

(b) William Beavan, March, 1906, for killing his wife at 
Newport. Sentence, penal servitude for life. 

(c) Henry Dowdle, March, 1906, for killing his wife, while 
drunk. Sentence, seven years’ imprisonment. 

(d) Henry Stacey, March, 1906, for killing another man 
under great provocation. Sentence, three years’ penal servi- 
tude. 

It is to be particularly noted that these were not man- 
slaughter, but murder charges, in which the juries chose to 
find verdicts of manslaughter, thus setting the judge free to 
pass such a sentence as in his opinion met the nature of each 
case. Of the inequality of sentences passed by different judges 
for practically the same offense I say nothing here, as it is 
not the question in point. I cite these cases in order to point 
out that, had the juries chosen to call these homicides murder, 
no variation in sentence would have been possible. In the 
cases of murder given above, the old woman, the boy, the 
young mother, the brute, the man in desperate misery, and 
the man in a passion all received the same unintelligent sen- 
tence. 

Does the demand for gradation need a further plea? If 
any think so, I point to the fact that we have now arrived at 
a stage when the only present solution of these murder cases 
consonant with public sentiment is for the Home Secretary 
to treat some half of the sentences as merely ceremonial, and 
in their places to substitute sentences of his own making—a 
remarkable position for the most important of our criminal 
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laws. Thus, out of the nine death sentences given above, the 
Home Secretary set aside no less than six, substituting in one 
case three months’ imprisonment and in the other five inde- 
terminate sentences of penal servitude. And thus autocratic, 
administrative action takes the place of law. No one in any 
civilized country, I suppose, would wish to see the prerogative 
of mercy set aside. Without it we should be unable to right 
those cases of injustice which will occur, however carefully, 
morally and humanely the law be constructed and applied. 
Such cases there will be, and provision must be made for them. 
But no one can contend that these cases of murder are excep- 
tional. They occur every month in regular succession, and in 
nine out of every ten we have the same public agitation, pe- 
titions signed by thousands, re-trial of the case in the local 
press, and final arbitrary decision of the politician in office 
for the time being. Such a process is, I submit, entirely op- 
posed to every ideal conception of the law, its majesty and its 
dignity, its moral worth and its existence as a sane standard 
of justice within the community. Such a process destroys 
public respect and leads to that worst form of government— 
arbitrary action based on sentimentalism, without sense, with- 
out intelligent reason, and without certainty. 

The stumbling-block is, of course, the survival of the old 
and barbarous penalty of death. While we retain this penalty 
within the criminal code the same difficulties must crop up, 
the same disbelief in the sureness of the law must survive, 
the same agitation and arbitrary acts. 

But whether or no the time has arrived when we can com- 
pletely abolish capital punishment, it has surely come when 
these ceremonial, sham sentences should be abolished, and, by 
the adoption of a reasonably graded law, the judge be given 
power, as with all other offenses, to pass a sentence for the 
crime of murder having some relationship to the case before 
him. 

Whether penal servitude, as at present carried out, is any 
fit punishment, morally and socially, for murder, or indeed 
for any other crime, I am not prepared to say. I very much 
doubt it, and am inclined to believe that the only reasonable 
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form of punishment lies in the direction of what is known as 
the “indeterminate sentence.” But this raises a large and 
somewhat complicated question of penology, and one that 
applies not only to murder but to all crime. 

The question for the moment is the abolition of that illogi- 
cal, unjust and impracticable distinction which, while consider- 
ing each manslaughter case on its own merits, insists on con- 
tinuing to pass the same sentence for every kind of murder 
—a sentence which in every other case cannot be carried out. 

Cart HEATH. 


LONDON. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION.* 


In Russia we see an extraordinary phenomenon. The justi- 
fication of government is, of course, that it serves the people. 
It may come from the people or it may be imposed on them; 
its justification is the same, that it guides, directs, helps, serves. 
In Russia, on the other hand, we see a government that has 
become a great machine, working largely on its own account; 


its relations to the people are mainly to draw sustenance from 
them; it does not so much help them as make an enormous load 
on their backs; it exists principally to maintain itself, to extend 
itself, to enrich itself; it is like a foreign substance in the body 
politic, not the head and brain and nerves of that body, as a 
government normally is. 

Undoubtedly the Russian government was not altogether 
this at the start, else it could hardly have got started. In 
three ways it served: it was a means of defense against the 
foreigner (principally Tartar or Turk); it broke the power 
of an ancient landed aristocracy; and it established the rude 
beginnings of civil order (protecting in some measure life 
and property). Probably by means like these it secured its 
remarkable hold on the reverence, even the affection and con- 
fidence, of the peasants, who, aside from the nobility (old and 
new) and government officials, practically were the people. 
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And undoubtedly, in a certain elementary fashion, the govern- 
ment still serves the people: it is still a means of national 
defense and a source of civil order, whatever woful mistakes 
it makes both in war and peace. 

But, with these qualifications, what I have said holds true. 
I have been deeply impressed to this effect as I have read a 
book! by one who believes monarchy still the only form 
possible for Russia, and parliamentary government not yet 
feasible. 

Russia, in the political sense, is not very old, contrary to the 
general impression that it is an ancient and hoary empire; 
all there was of it five or six centuries ago was the Dukedom 
of Moscow. But about 1462 Duke John III began conquer- 
ing and annexing the dukedoms and petty states that lay near 
him, and a work of conquest was thus begun which has gone 
on more or less continuously ever since. The result is that 
Russia now means one sixth of the habitable globe, a terri- 
tory greater than that of the United States, and twice the 
size of all the empires, realms, and principalities of Europe 
put together.? 

This succession of conquests is peculiar. It is not the work 
of the Russian people proper, but of an able, ambitious and 
unscrupulous line of monarchs, aided, of course, by an official 
military class. The Russian people are not naturally warlike, 
nor are they politically ambitious; for instance, they offered 
little resistance to the Norman vikings when they came down 
upon them, and they did make much resistance to the Mongol 
invaders in the thirteenth century. There has always been a 
party in Russia opposed to the conquests which the govern- 
ment has made—the so-called “Old Russian” party. In the 
days of Peter the Great this party was led by a son of Peter 
himself, who strenuously opposed his father’s policy, and was 
beheaded in consequence. The party was for restoring the 





*Wolf von Schierbrand, “Russia: Her Strength and Her Weakness,” 
1904. To this and Milyoukov’s “Russia and Its Crisis” I am principally 
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conquered countries to their former owners, reéstablishing in 
Moscow the old national comfort and quiet, avoiding inter- 
ference with European countries and affairs, avoiding war, 
and lightening the burden of taxes. Down even to the time 
of Alexander I, at the beginning of the last century, this cur- 
rent of opinion continued. It was only at the court of the 
Czar and its environment that Russia was warlike and desirous 
of glory; outside, and among the mass of the people, there was 
a longing to keep aloof from Europe and to be free of costly 
military entanglements. Alexander I himself made this con- 
fession at the close of his life: “Of glory and honor I have 
had enough; but when I reflect how little has been done for 
the welfare of the nation, the thought weighs on my heart like 
a lump of ten pood.”* It was not until Napoleon’s invasion 
and the burning of Moscow that a change came over the peace- 
loving nature of the average Russian and he became war- 
like, though since that time a semi-religious sentiment against 
the Turk has been manipulated by the ruling military class 
so as to give support and even inspiration to two wars against 
Turkey. 

So little has Russia, real Russia, had to do with this gigantic 
work of conquest that even now, it is said, the best soldiers 
in the army are of Polish extraction, the brain of it either 
Teutonic or Polish, the best portion of the cavalry non- 
Russian—Caucasian, Cossack, and Polish Uhlans—and the 
artillery and engineer corps the creations of non-Russians. 
The army has thus largely the air of a manufactured thing, 
not of a natural product and outgrowth of the spirit of the 
people. The present imperial house is itself as much Ger- 
man as Russian, if not more so. Indeed, so little is the gov- 
ernment really Russian that for a century and a half the lan- 
guage of the nation has been tabooed at court; and the nobility, 
when among themselves, prefer to speak German or French, 
Russian being looked upon as a barbarous tongue, only “fit 
to be spoken to servants.” 

It is not to be denied that the conquests I have referred to 
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have had their good side. By them a measure of order and 
security has been created in regions where formerly robber 
hordes despoiled the traveler, but now the merchant, the 
mechanic, the colonist, the official go about in full security 
of person and property. This is the same service as was done 
to Russia proper in the beginning. But when we ask what 
the conquests have cost, and who have paid for them, and 
who have derived the principal benefits of them, and what is 
the general effect of them, the answer is staggering. It would 
be idle to attempt to reckon the number of lives and the amount 
of money that have been sacrificed; figures, when they become 
so large, cannot really be grasped by the mind and lose their 
meaning. The practical point is that the Russian people, though 
they did not will the conquests or actively consent to them, but 
simply submitted and obeyed, in trustful, oriental fashion, 
have had to foot the bills; that they have had the burden and 
the loss, and the monarchy and the military and official class 
the chief benefits of the enterprise—the high salaries, the 
allotments of land, with the honor and glory thrown in; and 
that the general effect has been to make the separation of the 
government from the people greater, the autocracy more auto- 
cratic, the people more subject, to hinder enterprise and ambi- 
tion, to check improvement and reform, to make the people 
poor and miserable and to keep them so. The author I have 
already referred to, sums it up when he says, “Three things 
only have been attained: a brilliant court, a large army, and 
the total subjection of every class of the people.” 

It is impossible to understand the circumstances that have 
led to the present revolutionary movement, or the motives that 
inspire it, unless we see and realize the working of this extraor- 
dinary government somewhat in detail. Let us consider it now, 
not in its conquests, but in its ordinary attitude to the people 
at home. I refer, of course, to the usual state of things be- 
fore the convocation of the Duma last year. 

In the first place, the government, though it destroyed in 
the beginning the old aristocracy, created a nobility of its own, 
giving lands, titles and honors, and special powers, in reward 
for military service, to a fresh set of men; and the peasant 
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had thus a change of masters rather than real freedom. 
Indeed, nothing was done to determine his rights against the 
new lords of the soil: even Byzantine law and Ottoman law 
protected the peasant, but the Russian government did not, 
and in time the peasants became actual bondmen, serfs. 

If there is anything pathetic in history, it is the story of the 
Russian peasant for the last few hundred years. The pity 
of it is so great that the pity almost turns to scorn. The fair- 
speaking and doubtless well-intentioned Mr. Stolypin has ad- 
mitted that ‘“‘men who are compelled to live on one herring 
and three potatoes a day cannot be expected to understand the 
benefits of autocracy or the obligations of citizenship.”* But 
though they have not understood the benefits of autocracy, 
they have seemed to believe in it, and to meet the obligations 
of citizenship all the same. In the days before their emancipa- 
tion, when the nobility were their absolute masters and owners, 
they might be whipped even to death, and yet not murmur. 
Now (at least till very recently), they pay without a mur- 
mur their heavy and increasing taxes (for taxes increased 
between 1893 and 1892 twenty-nine per cent., and between 1893 
and 1902, forty-nine per cent.), and their chief sign of sense at 
last is that they are anxious, being already mostly insolvent, 
not to save anything that can be sold for taxes.° The only 
evidence I find of any improvement in their condition is that 
there has been an increase in Russia generally in recent years 
in the consumption of sugar, though it is still only half as 
great per capita as it is in Germany and France, and not one 
fifth as great as in the United States. The consumption of 
alcohol in Russia is lower than in any other civilized country 
and decreasing. The peasant has meat four times a year. A 
Russian conservative speaks of chronic underfeeding and 
periodical famines among the whole peasant population in cer- 
tain regions. The peasant, as he ordinarily has been, could 
only say, “Russia is great, and the Czar is far away.” Per- 
haps there is something flabby and tame in his nature—as 
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we have seen, he is not naturally warlike; but I suspect more 
is due to his training, to the ideals which church and State 
alike have held up to him—and to the iron necessity to which 
he has simply had to submit. If you kill off men of spirit, 
of course you will have left chiefly men without spirit; and 
flogging or killing peasants has been counted no crime to 
the nobility. And now the government does not encourage 
manhood in the peasant; how can it when its whole interest 
lies in having obedient and submissive subjects? Some years 
ago, but since “emancipation,” a government official made an 
interesting report. A Russian, I may say, has naturally a 
free intelligence, and, if he has a chance, is apt to see and 
speak the truth. The report was detailed and technical—I 
can only give its conclusion: “The general complaints about 
the lack of order and cleanliness in our villages, the poverty of 
the peasant, his savagery, the poor quality of the village author- 
ities. . . all this has the same root: it is the habit of external 
compulsion, to which the peasant has been inured for centuries 
past, and which has deprived him of every trace of initiative 
and individual enterprise.”*® In other words, the govern- 
ment has ruled the peasant for its good, not for his own. His 
very poverty is more or less due to the government; after pay- 
ing his taxes he has not enough bread. Contrary to his 
natural instincts, he goes into the army willingly—even with 
joy. Why? because for the first time in his life he can eat 
his fill. It is said that nowhere else does the soldier fare bet- 
ter than the average common man. Even when the peasant 
buys liquor, he has to pay nearly two thirds more than he 
would if its sale were not a government monopoly. The 
annual revenues from this same source sometimes reach 
$250,000,000, most of the enormous sum being derived from 
the 100,000,000 peasants. And there is this further curious 
fact, that while the Finance Minister devotes one per cent. of 
the total net returns to the temperance movement, his subor- 
dinates in the provinces do what they can to hinder this move- 
ment, place obstacles of every kind in the way of the temper- 
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ance societies, the net result being that the government gets 
increasing sales and actually promotes drunkenness.’ 

Before turning from the peasants, let me speak of one 
specific way in which the government has diminished enter- 
prise and ambition among them. It is by the system of 
communal rather than individual taxation. It is easier, 
simpler (from an administrative point of view), to deal with 
a community than with a miscellaneous lot of individuals; 
and by a system of communal rather than private ownership 
of land, and joint rather than individual responsibility for 
taxes, the government lightened its burdens. It is a question 
whether the Russian commune or “mir,” is not, to a con- 
siderable extent, a government creation.® But this is the way 
the system works. A lump sum having to be raised, if there 
are those who are not able to pay their share, then those who 
make a better use of their land and earn more are obliged to 
pay more. The result is to make the relatively successful 
peasants suffer for the faults and shortcomings of their less 
successful neighbors. 1 need not say that, as men ordinarily 
are, this discourages enterprise and prevents progress. The 
tendency is to a low uniform level of labor and attainment. 
It is significant that in certain colonies on the borders of Russia 
(some of Russian and some of German origin), where the 
government has not pushed its communal system of taxation, 
and has left the peasants owning their individual pieces of 
land, there has been relative prosperity and progress. The 
Mennonites were an example of this—those interesting peo- 
ple who a few years ago came over into Canada because, 
against the pledges of Catherine II, who had encouraged them 
to come to Russia, they were being forced into military 
service.® 

I turn now to speak of the merchant or middle class, and of 
the relation of the government to them. As a rule, Russian 
merchants and manufacturers are the descendants, one or more 
generations removed, of peasants; for nobles, in Russia, as 
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elsewhere, do not ordinarily engage in trade or any productive 
work. But trade or manufacturing enterprise requires capital, 
and capital means saving, and as the peasant class had ordinarily 
nothing to save (as already explained), the merchants and 
manufacturers who came from their ranks were few and far 
between. More than this, before the rise of the Russian State 
proper, there were flourishing trading towns in Russia—towns 
that were as free as Florence and Genoa and Bremen, and some 
of which belonged to the Hanseatic League, and the new abso- 
lutist rulers virtually destroyed them. Freedom and wealth 
meant power, and the autocracy instinctively opposed these 
towns, and reduced them to impotence, just as it did the landed 
aristocrats. As I have said, a new nobility was soon made— 
you can make a noble with a word or a bit of parchment— 
but a middle class with capital is not so easily manufactured. 
Russia has, indeed, never got over its initial blight in this 
respect, and until within forty years, the very small middle 
class it has had have been chiefly foreigners. The capital 
for trade and manufacture and almost all the beginnings of 
town and city life, have come from extra-Russian elements, 
chiefly Germanic in the North and West, and Turkish and 
Tartar in the East. The towns are mostly near the borders. 
It is idle to say that the Russian has no aptitude for trade, 
and a flourishing and powerful middle class is not to be ex- 
pected in that country; the truth is simply that the govern- 
ment, by the policy it pursued, rendered the rise of such a 
class next to impossible. 

And because the middle class of merchants and manu- 
facturers is insignificant, the so-called working-class in the 
cities is insignificant, too. They do not exceed two millions 
out of the one hundred and thirty millions of which the Russian 
empire is composed. They are hardly as yet a separate and 
distinct class, for they are more or less made up of peasants 
who come in from the country for the winter months, and 
go back to the country in the summer. They are only slightly 
organized, and the attitude of the government is shown to 
them in that a strike constitutes a crime. When anything 
of this nature does occur, the authorities intervene, generally 
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taking the stronger side—not always that of the manu- 
facturers—and as the intervention is generally violent, and 
often untimely for one or the other side, the result is general 
dissatisfaction. The initial protest against the manufacturer 
generally ends with a protest against the government, and 
the manufacturer often secretly joins. Strikes thus tend to 
become political demonstrations. 

A word as to what the government does in the way of 
educating the people: It spends annually 40 kopeks or more 
a head for this purpose—2o to 30 cents. The teachers are 
mostly priests. The late Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod 
said, “Education and schooling are more harmful than bene- 
ficial for the Russian peasantry.” At least as little harm is 
done as possible, for any attempt to go beyond the three R’s 
always meets with obstacles from the authorities. Much 
religious instruction is given (I have not spoken of religion 
and the church, for it is mostly a tool in the hands of the 
government for keeping the people quiet and submissive), and 
a large part of the instruction is devoted to, or rather against, 
the “Sectarians,” so-called, who broke with the orthodox 
State Church because of its formalism and emptiness. 
Particularly in the last few years (practically nothing what- 
ever was done before “Emancipation” in 1861), since local 
control of teaching has almost ceased, and while the country 
districts pay the expenses, the government controls the teachers 
and the text-books, the school-teacher is looked upon prin- 
cipally as an agent of his government, is inferior as a rule, 
and the correctness of his political principles is the main object 
of consideration. These schools, second or third rate as they 
are, are only some thirty thousand in number, supplemented by 
eighteen thousand parish schools, whose strong point is singing 
religious hymns and reading medieval Slavic, with the result 
that not more than one peasant girl out of every seven has even 
a slight knowledge of reading, and in many villages not even a 
single woman or girl can read or write. 

It is impossible to go through a list of the performances of 
this sham government. There is little that is sound or normal 
or life-giving about it. Its concern is chiefly for itself, and 
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to keep itself a-going. It establishes courts, and then interferes 
with their independence. It establishes universities, but will not 
allow freedom of teaching. It has not allowed the growth of 
a capitalist class, and there is no capital in the country to build 
railroads and great enterprises with ; it has to build them itself, 
and does so either by forced taxation or by hiring capital 
from better managed nations. None of these enterprises pays 
for itself, and the interest charges that have to be sent out 
of the country every year are colossal. The great object of the 
government is money-making ; and it does not make it honestly, 
for whatever it conducts it turns into a monopoly. It reaches 
out after telegraphs and mines and forests and tobacco and beet 
sugar, and threatens to institute a bastard form of state 
socialism, not to serve the people, but to keep its great corpus, 
the huge, unwieldy, all-devouring machine that it is, alive. 
Separated from the people, it is out of touch with them and out 
of sympathy. It becomes haughty, brutal. Not long ago a 
Russian admiral, when some seamen complained that their 
meat was covered with worms, said, “If the meat isn’t fresh, 
the worms are.” ?° 

Can we wonder that a government of this kind is at last 
being called to account? If we were speaking of any other 
country but Russia the wonder would be that it had not been 
before. And the trouble is now that it is probably being called 
to account only by a few. The fatality about despotism is 
that, long continued, it emasculates; it enfeebles, eats out and 
kills out the very elements that would put an end to it. 
Oriental despotisms like Babylon and Nineveh fell down all 
together—people and crown in one mass: their very sites are 
almost obliterated. In Russia the protesting revolutionary ele- 
ment is probably an insignificant fraction of its one hundred 
and thirty millions of people. There is no wealthy and power- 
ful middle class, as there was to give backbone to the French 
Revolution. There is no large and organized working class 
as there is in England and in Germany and in the United 
States. There is no intelligent, self-reliant farmer class, like 
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those who at Concord bridge “fired the shot heard round the 
world.” There is nothing but the autocracy with its officials 
and the army on top, and the vast mass of ignorant, super- 
stitious, wretchedly poor, and perhaps flabby peasants at the 
bottom—nothing, that is, aside from a handful of men in 
various professions, a small class of merchants and manu- 
facturers, mostly of foreign origin, a few professors and uni- 
versity students, and some nobles who, largely through resi- 
dence abroad, have imbibed liberal ideas, and are ashamed to 
contrast progressive Europe with their mother country. 

All the same, the revolution has started, and nothing could 
more signally prove the power of ideas than the fact that, with 
so little material backing, it has commenced. It is a curious 
and interesting fact that political liberalism before the revolu- 
tion (if we call the revolution this definite beginning of last 
year) arose, what there was of it, among the landed nobility 
themselves, and was dictated, not by class considerations, but 
by philanthropic feelings and advanced political theories." 
Even the first socialists and anarchists, men like Herzen and 
Bakounin, belonged among the gentry class. It is curious and 
interesting, I say, because there is indicated thus an element of 
disinterestedness in the Russian nature, a capacity for a purely 
intellectual point of view, that strikes the practical German or 
Anglo-Saxon somewhat oddly; for not only does Marxian 
socialism base everything on class interest, but there is a 
corresponding theory held by many who are not Marxians that 
social changes in general are produced by those particular 
classes directly interested in the result. But it is the same 
now with the revolutionary leaders in Russia as it was half a 
century or more ago. Stepnyak, one of the best known of them 
in recent years, said that no one looked seriously to the 
peasantry for support, that the movement was entirely an 
urban one, looking partly to the working people, but chiefly to 
the educated classes in general. These classes, he held, manage 
the press, sit in the Zemstvos (provincial assemblies) and mu- 
nicipal councils, and hold the university professorships. We 
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should give up, he urged, the habit borrowed from Western 
Europe, of confusing liberalism with narrow bourgeois class 
interest. Ours, he declares, is not a class opposition, but an 
intellectual opposition. How clearly the truth of this comes 
out when we think of those ardent young school teachers who 
flocked into the country districts to teach the peasants soon 
after “Emancipation,” until they were replaced by the govern- 
ment by subservient priests, and again, when we think of the 
socialists, who took their propaganda to the peasants, only to 
be delivered over by them to the police! !? 

And yet, noble and generous as it is, there are fatal limita- 
tions about a purely intellectual enthusiasm. If the war were 
one of ideas only, such disinterested ardor might be all-pre- 
vailing in time. But the war is against power, against a great 
organized mass of physical force, a force which sends you to 
the gallows or to Siberia if you do not agree with it. The prob- 
lem is to undo this fearful, irresponsible power, to have only 
power that is for the people’s good, to put it within con- 
stitutional limits, and the only way to make sure that this will 
be done is for the people themselves to do it. This is the 
constitutional democratic theory of government, whether a 
nominal king or emperor, or a president, is the executive head 
of the State. It is to change the fundamental law of Russia 
that the revolution is organizing. It is a government that 
will be responsible to the people that is the essence of the 
revolutionary demand. But to accomplish this, there must be 
power to meet power. To establish the right of free politi- 
cal institutions in a university lecture, or among a pack of 
students, is one thing—to develop the idea and the theory, to 
show how reasonable it is, and how necessary to meet the 
present crisis it is; but it is another thing to face the solid 
stone wall of an autocracy, a bureaucracy and an army, and to 
lay it low. For that, I say, there must be power. 


“Man needs must fight 
To make true peace his own; 

He needs must combat might with might 
Or might would rule alone.” 
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But where is there such power in Russia to-day? Do a 
handful of educated men, a few lawyers and profesors and 
students, make such a power? Do a few liberal-minded aristo- 
crats make such a power? Do a few scattered bomb-throwers 
and assassins make such a power? How ridiculous! The 
power must be that of the mass of the nation. The smaller 
the revolutionary forces are, the more violent they are, the 
more ineffective. When the Russian people want the revolu- 
tion, they will have it without bomb-throwing and assassina- 
tion, by the simple resistlessness of their might. The sort of 
violence we have now, and which in the popular mind is 
identified with the revolution, simply throws the revolution 
back, and shows the infantile character of some of the revolu- 
tionary forces. It is the system that needs to be changed, 
and how are you going to do that by picking off a few officials, 
or even the most prominent of them, including the Czar him- 
self? I say not the slightest thing in favor of the Czar and 
his officials. I hold they have done far worse things, and 
committed far blacker crimes than any of these men are doing 
who now seek to punish them; but if it is a question of a gov- 
ernment responsible to the people instead of absolutism, if that 
is the meaning of the revolution, as it was with the French 
Revolution, of the English Revolutions, and of our own, then 
these assassinations have little more to do with it, save to 
prejudice and hurt it, than if they were explosions in the 
empty air. The real revolutionary forces are deeper than 
those of which we hear so much. They are largely slumbering, 
and yet they are there, and may awake to giant strength. 

Let me mention one or two of those signs, and indicate 
what the forces are. In the first place, there is the hatred be- 
ginning to be felt by the nation generally for its corps of 
officials; an authoritative writer puts it stronger. In speak- 
ing of the bureaucracy, and of the officials, as changing from 
place to place, and never staying long enough in a place to 
assimilate themselves with the population and its thoughts and 
wants, he refers to an all-pervading hatred for these officials 
as something already existing.’ Secondly, there is a gradually 
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rising discontent in the army. In 1902, Kouropatkin wrote: 
“The attempts of political agitators to spread propaganda in the 
army, formerly comparatively rare, have, in recent times, be- 
come more prevalent, and are carried on so boldly that it is 
necessary to give serious attention to them.” The Cossacks 
alone are now considered entirely reliable; sometimes soldiers 
have refused to fire; both in the army and navy this past year 
there have been instances of this disaffection; soldiers and 
sailors have even fired on their commanders and the regular 
troops. If this spirit continues to spread, the very prop of 
the government will be gone, and the autocracy collapse, like 
a building whose foundations have been taken out from under 
it. The army may yet be with the people, rather than against 
them. Thirdly, a change seems to be coming over the peasants 
themselves. The “intellectuals,” whether liberals or socialists, 
have been discouraged with the peasants. They have seemed 
a dead, stolid, submissive mass, impervious to ideas, without 
dignity or self-respect. But the leaven is working even among 
them. The peasants do not always hand their friends over 
to the police now ; sometimes they conceal them from the police; 
and when requested to give up seditious leaflets that have been 
distributed among them, they often answer with plain refusal. 
It is said that to watch them more closely, thirty-five thou- 
sand special village policemen were introduced by Plehve. 
Moreover, the peasants are acquiring new airs, a new 
demeanor : the landlords call it insolence and effrontery ; others 
see in it simple self-consciousness and self-assertion. A gov- 
ernment council, considering the coming elections and how 
to limit the power of the peasants in the next Duma, confesses 
that the hopes that the peasant deputies would be obedient 
lambs have been cruelly belied. Occasionally the new spirit 
goes beyond legal limits, and leads to violence against land- 
lord property, sometimes in resentment, more often to get the 
wherewithal on which to live. Whatever the excesses, it is 
a palpable fact that the inner being of the peasantry is under- 
going a change; its old apathy and submission are being 
broken up, and a fresh meaning is given to Emerson’s saying 
that “Love or crime leads all souls to the good.” 
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Another force for change is being raised up in the work- 
ingmen of the cities. Gradually, as we have seen, and with- 
out meaning to, they are being introduced to a political rdéle. 
The first strike in Russia (one in the cotton factories of St. 
Petersburg, some ten years ago) had purely industrial causes ; 
the men wanted a twelve-hour day, a slight increase of wages 
and so on; socialists or “intellectuals” of any kind had noth- 
ing to do with it. The socialists were rather taken by sur- 
prise. And yet strikes (of which there have been many 
since, despite their illegality, and 120 out of 160 successful) 
usually lead to political demonstrations, as I have explained ; and 
the workingmen tend to become an organized force, which may 
be counted on to become a force against the autocracy. 

Moreover, though a middle class has been virtually non- 
existent in Russia down to recent years, such an element in 
the population is taking form now. Not all enterprise is in 
government hands. Manufactures and trade are increasing, 
despite discouraging import duties and other obstacles. Mer- 
chants and industrial leaders can be counted on to help on the 
struggle for political freedom, and though this class is small, 
and their wealth inconsiderable, they are bound to increase. 

These are the varied forces that are to give blood and sub- 
stance to the ideas of the “intellectuals.” It may take time for 
them to gain due development ; the revolution may not be accom- 
plished for fifty years, or more than fifty years; but if the 
tendencies are now at work the question is simply one of time. 
Without this development of power, the ideas of the profes- 
sional and educated classes are idle dreams; there may, of 
course, be murders and assassinations, but it is precisely be- 
cause there is not a great orderly stream of might in the 
nation on the side of the revolutionary ideas that the agitation 
takes this feverish, hysterical and really diseased form. The 
thing for real friends of Russian freedom is, by agitation, un- 
selfish labor, by submission to personal loss, by surrender of 
life even, to educate and codperate with all the incipient 
popular forces I have just described; to promote enlighten- 
ment and discontent and the revolutionary spirit among 
peasants, workingmen, business men and the army itself. 
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Thousands have done and are doing this. Gratefully and 
reverently I would pay them my tribute of honor and admira- 
tion. All the silent forces of European civilization are aiding 
them. All American ideas are aiding them. Even famine in 
Russia aids them, even the folly of the Japanese war aids 
them, even the haughtiness and the crimes of the autocracy 
aid them, even the weakness and ineptitude of the present 
Czar aids them, even the brutal Cossack soldiers aid them; 
the stars fight against this great Sisera, who will yet be laid low, 
We must look beyond the present situation for comfort and 
hope, look beyond the failure of the first Duma, which did 
not fail (since it brought the issue squarely up of responsible 
as opposed to irresponsible government, and the need of change 
in the fundamental law), look beyond the farce of the coming 
elections, where, by all sorts of tricks and devices, the people 
are to be prevented from expressing their real will; look be- 
yond Mr. Stolypin’s specious reforms, which bind nobody and 
deceive but few; beyond all this, or rather, shall I not say, 
deeper than all this, and see the currents already at work that 
will bring on the ultimate victory. Some are pessimistic about 
Russia, pessimistic particularly about the Russian peasant; 
what they say is a long wail for his utter, hopeless, immemorial 
poverty. But the fact seems to be that he has not been im- 
memorially poor, or immemorially a slave. It is the present 
Russian government, dating back not more than a few cen- 
turies, that has largely helped make him the poor, abject, 
submissive creature that he is (or was), and when this 
government and its foolish, iniquitous policies and laws go, he 
will rise. It will go, and the peasant will help make it go.’* 
“For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 


Will take the sun out of the skies, 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


CHICAGO. WriiuiamM M. SALTER. 





%* Since writing the above, the elections to the second Duma have taken 
place and the new Duma has assembled with more representatives from the 
peasants than before. While political habits have yet to be acquired 
and political capacity shown, the revolutionary spirit—the indispensable 
preliminary to change—has had an amazing development. 
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Ethical Aspects of Economics. 


ETHICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS. 
Il. 


There are two ways in which economic inquiry leads up to 
and is connected with questions of ethics. In the first place, 
the action of human beings is not determined by purely eco- 
nomic forces. The desire of wealth is not the only impelling 
force, and the desire of ease is not the only restraining force 
in industry and commerce. Economic motives do not operate 
—do not even exist—by themselves. No simple description 
can exhaust the nature of the forces which lead men to pro- 
duce and accumulate wealth or which determine the mode of 
its distribution. They are as complex as the nature of man 
and the constitution of society. Disinterested or altruistic 
motives intermingle with egoistic, sometimes intensifying 
their power, sometimes conflicting with them, always modify- 
ing their direction. A¢sthetic appreciation, intellectual and 
spiritual aims, moral sentiments, and the unbending law of 
duty, all enter and all act, as stimuli, as restraints, as guides. 
And the social, political, and legal systems which these forces 
are constantly modifying preside over their operation, some- 
times almost unobserved, sometimes defied, but never without 
effect. In this way the facts with which the economist is pri- 
marily concerned are merged with and modified by a larger 
class of facts, many or most of which, from their importance 
for the moral life, may be called ethical. In order to under- 
stand economic phenomena, the economist is forced to take 
account of this larger class of facts, and thus to broaden the 
basis of his science. This the modern economist has done. 
And he can do it without either departing from the proper 
method, or looking beyond the special interest, of economics. 

On the other hand, when we consider the second way in 
which economics is related to ethics, we find that our interest ‘ 
is no longer merely economic. We compare the economic with 
the other purposes and ideals of human life. And the eco- 
nomic method is no longer adequate. The economist cannot 
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look from this point of view without becoming something 
more than an economist. And it is for this reason that the 
interference of the moralist may possibly be justified. This 
second way in which economics and ethics are related I have 
connected with the use of the economic conception of value. 
The “value” of anything, as the term is used by economists, 
has always relation to something else which can be got for it, 
It is an extrinsic value, therefore, and must depend, in the 
long run, upon some kind of intrinsic value—which I have 
agreed to call “worth.’”’ This dependence is not overlooked 
by economists, and their conception of utility covers a part 
of what I mean by worth. “Utility” seems to me a mislead- 
ing term, both because it suggests a philosophical theory 
‘which we have no right to assume, and also because it implies 
a reference beyond the thing which is said to have utility to 
that for which it is useful; so that it is more properly a term 
for extrinsic value than for intrinsic value or worth. It is 
besides, as used in economics, not broad enough for our pur- 
poses. It is indeed not necessarily limited to material objects, 
but it does imply that close degree of connection with ma- 
terial objects which admits of the thing in question having the 
~kind of extrinsic value called value in exchange or simply 
value. And the term we need is one which will apply equally 
to the worth of economic products and to the worth of things 
which are neither themselves material nor the symbols of ma- 
terial goods, and which may not issue in anything which has 
exchange-value. Further, the economist uses the conception 
in a way which is limited by the special purpose he has in 
view. All utilities are alike to him, provided people regard 
them as such. They are to be measured by what people will 
do or give up in order to attain them. In this sense a bottle 
of champagne is more useful to a man than a copy of Shakes- 
peare if he is willing to pay more for it. If any more objec- 
tive standard of utility than this is attained by the economist, 
it is reached simply by comparing different people’s desires 
for things and averaging their strength. There is no other 
i standard than that of fact, no intrusion of the alien and awk- 
ward conception of “ought” used by the moralist. On the ~ 
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other hand, when we ask about the “worth” of anything (as 
I am using that term), whether the thing in question be ma- 
terial or spiritual, we are not asking how much some partic- 
ular man or men in general do as a matter of fact desire it, 
or even what they think it to be worth, but what it is worth. 
We are seeking an objective standard of worth, which may not 
agree with anybody’s actual conduct or even actual opinion. 
It is an ideal; and the science which investigates this ideal is 
called ethics. 

It is true that there is a tendency with certain schools of 
thought to restrict the scope of Ethics to something less than 
this—to make it a purely descriptive and historical science on 
the same level as psychology or the natural sciences. In this 
view, it has to describe and analyse and trace the history of 
the social facts of morality as they are exhibited in customs 
and institutions, and of the individual facts of morality as 
shown in the desires, sentiments, and ideas of men. This 
method of inquiry has always been recognized as belonging 
to the work of the moralist; and it is inquiries of this nature 
alone that are involved in the first of the two ways already 
distinguished in which economics is related to ethics. It ex- 
tends, be it noted, not only to the moral conduct of man, but 
also to his moral ideas: and these moral ideas include those 
judgments of worth which we have now under consideration. 
But it limits unduly our method of dealing with them. Ethics 
has not merely to trace the origin, history, and connections 
of these judgments of worth; it must also investigate their 
validity. Their place in the moral consciousness and their in- 
fluence on life depend upon their claim to validity or to au- 
thority, and this claim needs explanation and criticism. We 
ure all familiar with these judgments of worth, as they are 
expressed in ideas about right and wrong, good and evil, bet- 
ter and worse. They are as common, and perhaps as ulti- 
mate, as the judgments of fact which record our perceptive 
experience. The latter become the material for natural or 
physical science; and science is not content with treating these 
judgments of fact as themselves mere facts with a content 
to be analyzed and a history to be traced. It takes them as 
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expressing a meaning which has to be explained and criticized 
and from which generalizations may be formed. When I 
record my experience in sense-perception by saying that the 
unsupported stone falls to the ground, or that the sun moves 
across the heavens from east to west, these judgments of fact 
are received by the scientist as having a meaning; the mean- 
ings are elucidated and their validity is tested. The interest 
which governs science is from these elementary judgments : 
of fact to get at the truth as to what really happens and how, 
With this may be compared the problem of the moralist. He 
also is presented with a number of judgments of immediate 
experience; but these are judgments of worth, not of fact, 
His main interest—like that of the scientist—is not in the 
origin or history of these judgments, but in their validity. 
The validity of judgments of worth consists in their giving 
a true account, not of what happens or how, but of the worth 
or good of things. And the moralist must therefore try to 
arrive at true and general statements as to the worth of things 
—statements which should serve the purpose both of distin- 
guishing good from evil, and of estimating degrees of good- 
ness. He seeks a standard and scale of worth on which all 
facts and factors of human life may be measured. 

The point which I wish to enforce is simply this: that while 
economics deals with actual processes (or, in some cases, hypo- 
thetical processes) and has no other interest than to under- 
stand the way in which wealth is as a matter of fact pro- 
duced, distributed, and consumed, ethics is concerned with 
an ideal of worth or goodness, and its interest is to know what 
things are good and what evil, and amongst the former what 
their degree of goodness is. When ethical principles are ap- 
plied to economic material we should be able to arrive at 
some results both as to the worth of the product—wealth— 
in comparison with other things which may have worth for 
man, and also as to the worth or moral quality of the various 
processes which, in different industrial orders, are involved in 
its production and distribution. 

Ethical principles are, unfortunately, the subject of end- 
less controversy; and, from the nature of the case, the moral- 
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ist has no body of facts, such as the economist has, to which 
he can refer in case of dispute, so as to settle the question at 
issue, or (if that be not possible) to explain why the data are 
insufficient to settle it. Facts alone cannot determine their 
own worth; and ethics accordingly is at a disadvantage— 
the sport, alternately, of paradox and of platitude. Avoiding 
controversial questions so far as possible, I shall try to pre- 
pare the way for ethical reflection on some features of eco- 
nomics, by summing up certain characteristics of the scope 
and methods of ethics, which will in part bring together points 
already suggested and in part lead on to their application. 
Of the scope of ethics something has already been said; but 
the three following points may serve to make it clearer. 

(1) The leading conception of ethics is that of worth or 
goodness. The question about the worth of anything may 
begin by being a question of economics, or it may begin by 
being a question for some other study. But it always ends 
—if we look to the end—by being an ethical question. There 
are, no doubt, many kinds of worth. The economic “value” 
( i. e., exchange-value) of a thing is a kind of worth; but it 
is extrinsic worth and rests upon something which is valuable 
for its own sake or has intrinsic worth. The utility of a thing 
(as the economist uses the term) may be said to be this in- 
trinsic worth; but this utility does not comprehend everything 
in human life which is worth having or being or doing: or 
if it be broadened so as to include all this, it is just the ethical 
conception which we are seeking to explain. Commonly it 
is said that there are three leading and distinct kinds of 
worth: zsthetical worth, which belongs to the products of 
nature and art in so far as they realize beauty; intellectual 
worth, which belongs to propositions and systems of knowl- 
edge in so far as they are true; and moral worth, which be- 
longs to conduct or character in so far as it is good or in ac- 
cordance with duty. But there is a larger meaning of “worth” 
in which the ethical includes the other two aspects. Beauty 
and truth have indeed an independent validity as ideals; their 
nature and their worth do not depend simply upon their being 
contributory to good conduct. But they do contribute to the 
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worth of life. They are themselves good, and thus require 
to be taken into account in a general theory of goodness. And: 
ethics, in the widest but yet a strict sense, may be defined as 
the general theory of goodness. This view of ethics I adopt 
here, because it is only when no element of goodness is ex- 
cluded from our purview that we can hope to reach a scale 
of worth, and thus to do justice to the place of economic goods 
in the individual life and in society. 

(2) This is the second characteristic of ethics: it looks at 
life as a whole. It attempts to organize the whole of our ex- 
perience from its own point of view. In this it is distinguished 
from most other sciences, which are deliberately restricted to 
a limited group of facts, or to a special aspect of facts, and 
which owe their strength to this restriction. Chemistry, 
zoology, economics are examples. But there are also sciences 
which attempt a comprehensive view, a synopsis, of the whole 
of things—or of such a large subject-matter that it may ap- 
pear to be the whole. Thus physical science, in its widest 
sense, aims at a systematic account of things as a whole under 
mathematical conceptions; history, if we take it in its widest 
sense, and do not restrict it to human society, also aims at 
presenting things as a whole whose successive stages are 
governed by the law of evolution. Ethics is capable of a 
similar comprehensive interpretation. It attempts to organize 
the whole of experience under the apparently alien conception 
of goodness. This ethical ordering of phenomena, if it is to 
reach even a moderate degree of success, must not be carried 
out in disregard of either the analysis of the forces which 
determine the actual condition of phenomena, or the laws of 
their historical development. At the same time it brings into 
our consideration of facts an entirely new point of view, and 
its organization of them is necessarily a complete reorganiza- 
tion. 

(3) This leads to the third characteristic of ethics. It is 
the science of an ideal. Kant says it would make no difference 
to ethics, even if it were established that a truly good action 
had never once been performed in the world’s history. This 
is a hard saying, and yet, when we reflect, we must admit its 
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truth. We do not find our ideal in the facts; we judge them 
by it and try to put it into them. A thing is not good be- 
cause we see it done; but we say that it is good because we 
see that it ought to be done. And we do not get a standard 
and measure of goodness from observation of the way in 
which events have happened or do happen, or from conjec- 
ture regarding the way in which they are about to happen. 
We must be on our guard against two prevalent fallacies, 
which may—with an apology to political parties—be called 
the Conservative fallacy and the Radical fallacy. The former 
is the less common of the two in present-day thought; but 
its influence has been great and is not yet exhausted. There 
is still a tendency to regard methods as right because they 
are the customary methods of the community; and if they 
have descended from the “good old times” and are backed by 
the “wisdom of our forefathers,” it seems almost impiety to 
question them. And there is nothing which can trace more 
respectable or ancient descent than just this mental attitude 
itself. It has its value also, as a force making for order and 
continuity in human development. But, if there were no 
counteracting force it would spell stagnation; and it rests on 
a basis of theory which—venerable as it is—can only be de- 
scribed as false. It assumes a perfect or best condition of 
man as having really existed in the past; and it looks on the 
subsequent course of human history as a gradual departure 
from this state of primitive excellence. Unless this assump- 
tion be made—and it is no longer made—there is no ground 
for maintaining that a thing is good simply because it is 
actual or even because it is old. The dogma from which the 
Conservative fallacy drew its strength has now disappeared 
from our explicit thinking; but the mental attitude corre- 
sponding to the dogma remains and has to be guarded against. 

What I have called the Radical fallacy is much more prev- 
alent than the conservative, and needs to be even more care- 
fully guarded against, perhaps because it is more nearly allied 
to truth. It places the perfect state of man and society in 
some distant future of the race, instead of assuming that it 
existed in the past. And while the Conservative fallacy re- 
Vol. XVII.—No. 3. 21 
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garded each change in the social order as a step further away 
from the golden age, the Radical fallacy assumes that it js 
a nearer approximation to the best state for man. Now we 
may confidently maintain that a very much better state than 
the present is possible for mankind, without any change in 
the general laws of nature and with no more radical modi- 
fications of human nature and social conditions than experi- 
ence has already shown to be practicable. We may also rea- 
sonably hope—though perhaps we cannot definitely prove— 
that the economic and other forces which fashion history will 
tend to the realization of that better state: that, on the whole 
and in the long run, change is really progress. But the Rad- 
ical fallacy consists in assuming that every change is a prog- 
ress. The former fallacy assumed that “whatever is,” or rather 
that whatever was, “is right”; and could only defend the 
view by the fiction that man and society were once perfect 
and have been constantly degenerating. The new fallacy as- 
sumes that whatever is about to be, or is likely to be, is right, 
and supports this noxious and immoral doctrine by appealing 
to our belief in progress and our cherished hopes for the 
future of the race. The doctrine is immoral because it makes 
mere succession in time the arbiter of what is right or wrong, 
and it is noxious because it is used so as to prevent men from 
opposing tendencies which seem to them evil, and to induce 
them to codperate with tendencies which are of doubtful 
worth. Progress implies change, but not every change is in 
the direction of progress. If we believe in the progress of 
the race we must not think of it as running in a straight line 
or even (as some have imagined) in a spiral. There are many 
backward-pointing loops in the course of history, and gen-, 
uine progress can sometimes be realized only by opposition 
to the forces which for the moment—indeed for periods which 
are long in the life of the individual—seem to be in the as- 
cendant, and to be carrying all before them. 

It is because these two corresponding but opposed fallacies 
tend to warp our thinking that it is necessary to emphasize 
the ideal character of ethics. Fact is one thing, and worth is 
another thing. A method or an institution is not good be- 
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cause it has been of old, or exists now, or seems likely to come 
into existence soon. Nor is a method or an institution any 
the worse because it has never existed, is not now, and has 
little prospect of immediate realization. As Kant held, good 
is good even if it has never been seen on earth. But this 
dictum must not be misinterpreted. The realm of goodness 
is not divorced from the realm of reality. Were it so the 
moralist would be “as one beating the air.” The conscious- 
ness of goodness—the belief that a thing has worth or that 
something ought to be done—is itself one of the motive forces 
which guide the course of history. It is indeed of varying 
efficacy in different people and in different circumstances; but 
it is capable of becoming the strongest of all the powers that 
struggle for mastery in human conduct. 

The above may serve to make clear enough for our pur- 
poses the scope of ethics and the general nature of its applica- 
tion to economic processes. But a further question remains 
as to ethical method: how are we to arrive at that discrimi- 
nation of the good, and that scale of worth, which ethical 
judgment requires in order that its application may be free 
from doubt? There is no general agreement of experts as to 
the correct answer to this question. Ethics is a subject in 
which there is a great deal of dispute about general principles 
and not nearly so much dispute about particular judgments 
of worth. And what I have to say in answer to the question 
must be said in a few words, that we may not drift into a 
purely philosophical discussion. 

(1) We are all aware that we pass ethical judgments, or 
judgments of worth, sometimes quite instinctively, at other 
times with but little reflection. As soon as we know the cir- 
cumstances, we pronounce with confidence as to the good or 
ill of an action. Were these judgments always correct, no 
ethical difficulty would ever arise. But they are not always 
correct. Men make mistakes about good and evil just as 
they make mistakes about what they see and hear. They are 
also willing to correct their own mistakes—and still more 
willing to correct other people’s mistakes—in both depart- 
ments. They revise their ethical judgments in the light of 
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fuller knowledge of the facts and better insight into moral 
character. They strive to avoid contradiction between one 
opinion and another, seeking a coherent view in morals, just _ 
as in science one tries to get a coherent view of the real world. 
When we modify—as we often do—our first judgments as 
to what takes place in the world around us, the modification 
is due to a desire for intellectual coherence or harmony and 
to the discovery of a discrepancy between new knowledge and 
our old opinion. From their observation of the phenomena of 
dawn and noonday and sunset, men judge and believe that the 
sun moves across the heavens from east to west. Gradually 
knowledge accumulates and is systematized, and men are 
forced to admit that their first judgment was a misinterpre- 
tation of experience—that the apparent movement of the sun 
is in reality a movement of the observer himself and his own 
particular planet. It is seldom that ethical science requires so 
great a modification as this of our primitive moral judg- 
ments. But they are corrected and systematized in a some- 
what similar way. Each new experience leads, or may lead, 
to a moral judgment; and we seek to avoid contradiction be- 
tween these; and, when contradiction appears, to correct our 
estimate by a better understanding. In the long run, science 
has no other test of truth than the coherence of all his records 
of experience in a consistent system of interpretation. Per- 
haps the test of moral truth is similar—a system of moral 
judgments which covers the whole of life and which is free 
from internal contradiction. 

However this may be, it is clear that we must not be al- 
lowed to contradict ourselves; and the further we can carry 
out any judgment to its issues in comparison with other and 
related judgments, and do so without contradiction, the more 
likely is that judgment to be true. The bare consistency of 
a judgment with itself is of no value. If I say, “this is right,” 
and you say, “this is wrong,” each of us may reaffirm his 
own position, and so far be self-consistent, and there is no 
solution of our difference. But if you are able to show that 
your judgment in this case fits harmoniously into a whole 
system of judgments, by which you can give a coherent moral 
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interpretation of things; and if I cannot do the same for my 
assertion, then your judgment has stood the test, and mine 
has not. This is the kind of coherence that we want; and it 
requires a wide outlook. To judge wisely we must make our 
outlook wide in two respects—in range and in duration. We 
must not limit ourselves to one bit or aspect of what appears: 
we must take account of its surroundings and of all its as- 
pects. And we must not think of its present appearance or 
immediate effects only; we must follow it out into its re- 
moter issues, in order to understand its true nature. A simple~ 
illustration will bring out my meaning. A hundred years 
ago—more or less—at the time of the rapid growth of the 
factory system, it was customary for manufacturers to hire 
children out of workhouses, and to set then to long hours 
of work in the factory, taking the whole responsibility of 
the care of these children, but housing them without any re- 
gard to decency, and allowing them to grow up without any 
moral or intellectual education or any care for their physical 
well-being. It is now a matter of common agreement that 
the conduct of these manufacturers was bad. The measure 
of that badness one hardly ventures to describe, their share 
in the business being so shocking to the moral sense of the 
present day. And yet, in other respects, the guilty manufac- 
turers do not seem to have been any worse than other peo- 
ple, or than the manufacturers of to-day. They seem to have 
thought that their conduct could be defended, indeed that 
it was right. And it was possible for them to think so, be- 
cause they took narrow views, and also short views of the 
facts. They had been told by the economists that in business 
a man’s sole duty was to look after his own interests; and they 
had learned the lesson too well. They took narrow views of 
the facts. Could they have heard the cry of the children, or felt 
a tithe of their misery, or realized their degraded lives, they 
might possibly have acted as they did act, but they would not 
have been able so easily to convince themselves that all was for 
the best, or that their action was right. And they took short 
views. They did not realize that the arrested development of the 
children sapped the stamina of the race, and dried up the springs 
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of future industrial production. So closely are industrial fac- 
tors connected with the physical and intellectual, moral, and 
social well-being of the people as a whole, that whatever affects 
the latter is certain in time to react upon the former. We shall 
find indeed that economic prosperity cannot be long divorced 
from moral and social well-being, and we are now becoming 
convinced that it will not survive physical degeneration or in- 
tellectual indolence. All are parts or aspects of a life, and to 
understand this life from any one point of view we must un- 
derstand it as a whole. We shall have tested the validity of 
our judgments about the worth of any part of it when we are 
able to make a coherent system of judgments from which noth- 
ing which has worth is left out. But this test is not easy to 
apply; it can never be carried out completely. And we may 
be inclined to ask whether there is no other guide in morals. 
(2) There is another method of easier application and of no 
little value, though not in the end independent of the former. 
And this is the appeal to the moral judgment of the good man. 
In matters intellectual we are guided more than we know by 
the opinion of experts, even although these experts have to 
form their opinion from material open to us all. So with 
morality. The moral views of the best men at any time can 
never be safely neglected and will nearly always prove a trust- 
worthy guide. It may seem more difficult to recognize the 
experts in morality than it is to recognize the experts in 
science. But that is largely because there is a less marked 
separation there between experts and ordinary men. The 
opinion of the good man on a question of conduct appeals 
to the average man with a conviction and an intimacy which 
the opinion of the clever man on a question of science does not 
produce. The ordinary man is not much concerned with sci- 
ence; but he is very much concerned with conduct, and in 
the constant habit of appraising its worth. He is seldom mis- 
taken in the men whom he calls good; and their view of the 
good, when it is made clear to him, usually awakens a response 
in his own conscience. There is, indeed, much greater uni- 
formity in the moral inheritance of men at a given period— 
of which moral inheritance conscience is the repository—than - 
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in the intellectual inheritance which is expressed in science. 
And as a consequence, the difficulties involved in the basis and 
method of ethics lead, less often than one might have expected, 
to conflicting estimates of good and evil. 

W. R. Sor.ey. 
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WOMEN AND DEMOCRACY. 


“I come round to my old argument; if woman be allowed to have an 
immortal soul, she must have, as the employment of life, an understanding 
to improve.”—Mary Wo ttsTonecraFT. “The Rights of Woman.” 

“We are women, Mr. Beamish, but we have souls.”—GrorGe MEREDITH. 
“The Tale of Chloe.” 


When the idea of Democracy first took hold of the modern 
world, it brought with it to many minds the demand for the in- 
dependence of woman. To many minds, but not to all, and 
this because the strongest arguments for that independence are 
bound up with the fundamental conceptions of the democratic 
ideal, and not with the secondary advantages of a democratic 
state, and there are always minds on whom the second have far 
more influence than the first. It is probably for a similar rea- 
son that the political enfranchisement of woman has made so 
little headway in Europe during the last century. For this has 
been a time of detailed work in legislation, rather than of far- 
reaching ideas. 

In fact the supporters of democracy might well be divided 
into two classes : those who look to it merely as a barrier against 
oppression and idleness, and those who hold, over and above all 
this, that even an ideal despotism where there was no idleness 
and no oppression would in itself be inferior to an ideal 
democracy simply because it is better that every individual 
should direct himself rightly than be so directed by others. 
Those who grasp this ideal of self-government as more than 
mere good government hold democracy to be something more 
than a mere political system, as Maine thought it, and its goal 
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more than “la carriére ouverte aux talents,” as Napoleon 
phrased it. 

Further, this power of self-direction, being a good for 
man as man, they take as an ideal to be desired for all men 
alike. 

This, of course, as has been pointed out again and again, is 
the true meaning of the demand for “equality:” it is not the 
ridiculous fancy that everyone has equal abilities, but the con- 
viction that every one’s self-development, whatever their abili- 
ties may be, is in itself to be taken as of equal importance. No 
one can have a special “right” to self-development and self- 
direction any more than to the enjoyment of pleasure or the ex- 
emption from pain. It is, of course, quite possible not to ac- 
cept this conception of the absolute worth of each individual. 
It may be said, as Aristotle said, that merit alone confers a 
special claim to special privileges, that it is just in itself that 
those who have great abilities should receive great powers; or 
again, as Nietzsche seems to hold, that it is a better thing that 
there should be a few remarkable men than that the mass of 
mankind should be lifted a little higher than they could other- 
wise have been. But this is not the democratic conception. For 
democrats the justice of any such privileges is only a rightness 
of means, a necessary arrangement to stimulate the apathy of 
men’s hearts or to put the tools where they can be used to the 
best advantage for all. The only justice that is an end in itself 
is the justice that allows no man to be slighted or superseded, 
the justice of the old utilitarian formula, “Everyone to count 
for one and no one for more than one,” the justice of Kant’s 
“Kingdom of Ends.” 

In the clash between individuals, inevitable in this imperfect 
world, one individual, it is true, may be sacrificed for many, but 
never for one alone. Where we seem to choose one before 
another, as in the case of shipwreck, we are really guided by a 
consideration of the effect that the abilities of each will have 
upon the world afterwards. If the two men stood alone in a 
material universe there could be no rational choice between 
them. Self-direction, then, like all other ultimate goods, like 
the rest of virtue and like happiness, must be shared, so far as 
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possible, between all men alike, and every man if he forgets this 
need of sharing is lacking in his duty. 

But how far is it possible? Here, for practice, come the 
crucial questions that divide modern political thought. All 
men, plainly, are not capable of self-direction in the same de- 
gree; why, then, should we give them the same powers? No 
doubt it would be a desirable thing for everybody to develop a 
sense of beauty, but that is no reason why we should encourage 
every tyro to exhibit his daubs. But to this the democrat 
answers that life in a society is not, at any rate not in the mod- 
ern world, a craft like painting, to be taken up or laid aside at 
the individual’s discretion. It is, practically, forced upon us 
all. So complex and closely inwoven have social activities 
come to be that none of us can move a step without affecting the 
rest. In days when a household was really self-sufficing it 
might have been possible for a man, and a woman, to direct 
their own lives according to their private affections alone. But 
now to buy the simplest garment is to raise a hundred ques- 
tions about employment and its conditions: to invest a pound is 
to do the same. Further, and this clinches the matter, the or- 
ganization of this vast and intricate system is wofully defect- 
ive. Did it all run smoothly, were injustice and oppres- 
sion reduced to a minimum, it is conceivable there might be no 
pressure on the conscience of the average individual to take any 
part in public affairs. He might leave trade disputes, as he 
leaves now ordinary cases of policing, to be dealt with by com- 
petent experts. But such a state of things, if ever attainable, is 
certainly not ours. We are all caught in the one huge tangle, 
and must choose between being passive instruments of cruelty 
or struggling, however lamely, to make things better. 

Here, of course, the opponent protests again that tangles are 
usually made worse, and not better, by lame struggles. But 
he forgets the alternative: he forgets that it is only by individ- 
uals shutting their eyes that they can believe nowadays that 
they have no responsibilities, that they can fancy they may, 
somehow, slip out of the social and political order, or rather at 
once stand aloof from its duties and take part in its privileges. 
The only possible justification for such intransigeance in our 
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world is that we are practically incapable of action, that, like 
idiots, we cannot open the eyes of our mind, try as hard as we 
may. No doubt the details of political action must be settled 
by experts, but every broad question of right and wrong, touch- 
ing as it does the lives of all individuals, must come up for set- 
tlement before them, on pain of stopping their growth. The 
line may be hard to draw, in fact many of the hardest problems 
in constructive statesmanship gather round it, but still the 
main principle is clear. It is no answer to say that the in- 
dividuals will often decide wrongly; of course they will; the 
vital question is whether it is not worse for them to give up the 
attempt to decide at all and so be left like puppets to the opinion 
of others. Not like puppets, is the reply, but like children; and 
this may bea valid reply for certain stages of civilization. But 
here, in modern Europe, where the main outlines of every large 
question are discussed up and down the country, it is prac- 
tically impossible for “the man in the street” not to form some 
opinion, right or wrong, upon them. The question is whether 
that opinion is to have a voice. 

The eyes of the people, in short, are beginning to open. It 
may be doubtful what use they will make of their sight, but it 
is a serious matter to bid them shut again. For no faculty can 
grow except by use, and all use in this world must be paid for 
by mistakes. “Es irrt der Mensch, so lang’ er strebt.” If self- 
direction in the right way is the ideal, it can only be reached by 
blundering efforts in the wrong. There is sound political phil- 
osophy in Browning’s view that man is set here 


“ |. . not to make, but grow, 
Yet forced to try and make, else fail to grow.” 


These are the old principles of democracy; I have tried to 
restate them here, time-worn as they are, because the mere 
statement of them puts us in the right attitude for the question 
of women’s enfranchisement. 

The connection is essential, and yet it is constantly missed. 
The real convictions at the back of the demand for women’s 
suffrage are just these: that women, like men, are bound to 
take part in modern life, that, like men, they are bound, if they 
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open their eyes, to realize that their action has social and polit- 
ical consequences, that they must choose between shutting their 
eyes again and trying to use them properly. It is not to remedy 
any especial abuse that the franchise, for instance, is most 
needed: it is to develop the characters of women. The impor- 
tant questions are not solely, or mainly, whether it will better or 
weaken their external position ; whether it will affect legislation 
for good or ill; we have to ask as well what good it will do to 
their own natures. 

And, from the democratic point of view, the final ques- 
tion is of supreme importance. To those who value indi- 
viduality above all things, who would rather see individuals 
struggling along on their own feet than propped up by others, 
who would prefer them to realize that their actions had con- 
sequences and that they must use their own judgment, even if 
they choose the wrong consequence, and use the judgment fool- 
ishly—to thinkers of this temper, and they are the true demo- 
crats, the mere fact that women are not allowed officially to ex- 
ercise that judgment and control that action is in itself a grave 
evil. Is it an inevitable evil? If so the dangers on the other 
side must be graver still. It is this that determines the atti- 
tude of such observers as they look at the main features of the 
actual situation. For instance, they may hold that the grant of 
the franchise would probably bring little external change; in 
some matters, as in the case of children and the sick, women’s 
advice might be of special help; for certain abuses, such as 
drunkenness, increased attention might be roused; on the other 
hand they see the danger of a large apathetic electorate, capable 
of being roused at times by an eager canvass to take a line not 
calculable beforehand. 

But they see also, and this for them turns the scale, the press- 
ing need that women, like men, and more than men at present, 
should realize that in the modern world they must either be citi- 
zens or ciphers. They see the weight of a false education, heavy 
still in spite of a great advance, burdening our young women at 
the most malleable period of their existence. They are still 
taught, not in so many words, perhaps, but more insidiously, by 
the steady pressure of a social and political system, that their 
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business is simply to be attractive or domestic. At a time when 
we try to turn a boy’s mind to an idea of public service, we en- 
courage our girls to think of nothing but being as pleasant and 
looking as pretty as they can. We have the full spring-tides 
of nature to work with; and we turn the energy into a channel 
where it may flow most readily at first, but where it will never 
find full satisfaction. All who are not driven by the pressure 
of poverty we keep idling, waiting for husbands (the very 
way to check all spontaneity of feeling), “waltzing for their 
livelihood” as Byron told them. What natures could stand this 
sort of life and keep any genuine vigor? What intelligence 
is there that does not rust unused? And all educators of youth 
know how hard it is to rouse an active interest in work when 
participation in it is denied. They are met by the blank sense 
of the pupil that the path is closed, that time is better spent in 
turning where an opening is to be found. 

But if we tell our girls, with the force of actual and 
definite demands behind us, that they are members of a 
great community, and not only of a home, that they must 
live as such members if they are to live as reasonable 
beings at all, then we may hope to see better things. 
Not at first, no doubt; advance, especially advance that 
depends on the development of nature, is always slow. But 
those who believe in progress at all, and there are few of us who 
do not, must recognize that one of its great factors is the growth 
in political training from generation to generation of one class 
and another. The class of sex can hardly be taken as an ex- 
ception unless it is held that the feminine intelligence is so low 
that it cannot advance at all, or at least that it cannot advance 
except at the cost of personal attractiveness and to the prejudice 
of work in the home. This fear is certainly felt by many who 
look with alarm at any increase in sturdy independence and 
with consternation at a disinclination to marry. And there can 
be no doubt that the opening of other careers to women and 
other interests does limit the desire for marriage: women are 
less likely to marry now, as so many of them have done in the 
past, for the sake of some definite work in life: more and more 
the best of them will only marry for love. 
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This is matter of most serious concern to those theoretic 
reformers, who, like Mr. Bernard Shaw, try to persuade them- 
selves that men can be bred as cattle are bred, that the advance 
of the race demands the disregard of the individual’s affections 
as mere romantic irrelevancies. But there are others who are 
not ashamed to take the “romantic” view: they are prepared to 
turn the tables on those who appeal to the “life-force’’ and 
“Nature's laws” by pointing out that Nature herself has linked 
the impulse to propagate the race to the most intense personal 
affection: she could’ scarcely have given a clearer sign that the 
advance of the race is to come through the advance of the indi- 
vidual. Those, therefore, who believe in the value of individual 
affection between men and women will think they have ground 
for their refusal to purchase any apparent advance by its sacri- 
fice. On the contrary they will be glad to see its claim acknowl- 
edged more and more and its standard raised higher and higher 
even at the cost of long delay, privation, and waste. Of all the 
possible gains that the modern world has attained above the 
ancient they hold the gain of love among the few the value 
of which is not doubtful. 

Again those who believe with Clough that human beauty 
and grace are grounded in utility and reason will be little dis- 
turbed at the disappearance of the refinement that comes from 
doing nothing if they can hope for the refinement born of doing 
things well. They will look with a tolerant eye on the slight 
roughnesses that come with every change and every advance, in 
the art of life as in the other arts, especially if the advance is 
from the dapper and the trim to the free and unconfined. Far 
from wishing to see women tufned into men they believe that the 
full differentiation of the sexes can only be reached if each sex 
thinks for itself; they believe, in short, that it is only conscious 
intelligence that can understand the hints of Nature and com- 
plete her work. Are this belief and this hope justified? It is 
only experiment, after all, that can give the answer. “Not 
argument but effort shall decide.” And it will be a long ex- 
periment, made, doubtless, with many blunders and much 
waste. The great problem for modern industry in general, the 
problem how to insist on work and yet prevent overworking, is 
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perhaps greatest of all in the case of women. And no one 
would have the heart, or the audacity, to undertake the experi- 
ment at all without a reasonable vision of the prize to be gained, 
It is here that incalculable service has been done by the great 
imaginative writers of our day who have conceived such a type 
of woman. 

Among these George Meredith stands chief; others have 
contributed hints, but he has formed living figures of women 
who, brimful as they are of the charm of sex, learn to stand on 
their own ground, to think for themselves, to possess a “slender 
unbendingness that is their own.” 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

Lonpon. 





THE STATE ABSORBING THE FUNCTION OF 
THE CHURCH. 


The ancient State, whether Greek, Roman, or Oriental, 
always included religion within itself; the triumph of Chris- 


tianity was accompanied by divorce between church and State, 
owing to the fact that Christianity declined to be a national 
religion, declaring its mission to be to all men, of whatever 
race or allegiance, and that the State then dominant over the 
whole historical world was so utterly hostile to the principles 
of the new religion that no alliance was conceivable; the only 
possible relation between the two was enmity and mutual 
opposition. 

The legalization of Christianity under Constantine was an 
external and political union; the church still carried on its 
peculiar work with its own resources and in its own way. 
The papal ambition for temporal power, and the interminable 
struggle between church and national governments mark the 
abnormal and transitory order of things. Moreover, from 
now on, owing to the example of Christianity in claiming 
universal allegiance, and the evident right of any true religion 
to claim such allegiance, no new cult could refrain from mak- 
ing the same pretensions; and within Christianity itself, every 
dogma and sect was bound to assert its exclusive right to 
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credence and homage. Thus was the possibility of union be- 
tween the State, to which all men owed equal allegiance, and 
the church, within which men differed and disputed, rendered 
indefinitely remote. Protestantism is the great manifestation 
of this idea, and disestablishment—the abolition of even the 
shadow of union between church and State—has always been 
one of the conspicuous results of Protestantism. 

There seems as little hope of a union between the actual 
church and the actual State now as at any time in history; 
the whole external trend of events is in the opposite direc- 
tion: France is the most striking example; Spain and even 
Italy seem to be preparing to follow; England is showing a 
similar tendency in the bitter opposition to anything like 
church domination of the public schools. Does this mean 
that the actual gulf between political and religious life is 
deepening, and that the old synthesis of Greece and the Orient 
is never to return? In other words, is humanity never again 
to unite in one organ all the essential and universal processes 
of its community life? The external movements seem to 
point in this direction; and doubtless he would be a rash 
prophet who would pronounce dogmatically on a question so 
shrouded in perplexing and even inscrutable conditions. There 
seem to us, however, to be some powerful considerations on 
the other side, and to these we wish to call attention, and to 
suggest a conceivable outcome. 

First, there is in the thought of the day a marked change 
from the former bitter and relentless strife between minds of 
different religious opinion; sects of Christians live in a new 
peace and amity; the former stress upon disagreements has 
almost passed away. This fact is so patent as not to need any 
exposition, but is so widespread and deep-rooted, and so perti- 
nent to our present theme, that it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Moreover, Christianity has made remarkable over- 
tures of peace to other faiths, as the Congresses of Religions 
and Liberal Religious Leagues, and other similar organiza- 
tions testify. Missionaries go with quite another attitude 
to-day from that taken by the emissaries of the cross of pre- 
vious generations; the leaders of the denominations advocate 
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building upon the foundation laid by the native cult. In the 
whole world of religious thought and action there is a con- 
spicuous and remarkable rapprochement, as every one must 
perceive who watches the signs of the times. What does this 
mean? Is it possible that a day is approaching when the civi- 
lized world will attain practical unity in religious faith? And 
how would such a condition affect the relation of church and 
State? 

Secondly, and we surmise, more significant still, the modern 
State has for some generations been taking upon itself func- 
tions which in all earlier periods of the Christian era were 
performed by the church. Four of these functions may easily 
be distinguished. The first is that of education, by all ancient 
thinkers considered the duty and prerogative of the State, but 
through all the earlier part of the Christian era assumed and 
later jealously vindicated by the Church. America, it is true, 
knows little of the control of the church in education, owing 
to the late origin and peculiar sources of our national life 
and spirit. When the Declaration of Independence was signed 
the rise of the modern State had already begun. The Ameri- 
can Revolution and the founding of the new nation were 
deeply infected by the religious as well as the political free- 
thought of the French Revolution. But the authority of the 
church over all education is as familiar and essential in 
European history as it is foreign to ours. The Catholic 
Church still maintains the principle that dominated all medi- 
eval and early modern education, namely that all control be- 
longs to the church; the State may, and no doubt should, 
contribute to the support of schools, but has no right to dictate 
a single point of policy or practice. Catechetical schools, 
cloister and cathedral schools, in all their types and variations, 
exemplify church control and church support; even the palace 
schools of medieval times, though maintained by the tem- 
poral sovereign, were planned and conducted by clericals. 
There is here neither space nor necessity for longer discussion 
of this fact: it is one of the prime differences between 
ancient and medieval educational systems and theories; it 
penetrates all the forms and methods of education, dominating 
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aim, instrumentalities, and results. It had its all-sufficient 
reason for being and is not to be denounced, but rather to be 
reflected upon as a significant concrete phase of the evolution 
of education and an instructive sign of the trend of that world 


movement. 
The daybreak of modern life and thought saw the faint be- 


ginnings of a new idea—or rather the renewed and enriched 
form of the ancient idea—that education is a universal interest 
and hence is the duty and prerogative of the whole people as 
such, namely, the State. The outlines of this development are 
familiar to every student of education. Prussia created the 
first actual State system, under the leadership of Frederick 
William I and his successors. Perhaps the National School 
law (Generallandschulreglement) of Frederick the Great, issued 
in 1763, may be considered the magna charta of the State 
school system. From this time on the control and support of 
schools has been continuously and inevitably passing out of 
the hands of the church into those of the temporal power; the 
whole history of education in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, is characterized by events which are landmarks of 
progress in this direction. Never before have these events 
been so numerous and striking as in the last half century. 
England has gradually shifted the weight of public education 
from church to State, and is now in the throes of a final com- 
pletion of the task; France has driven out the congregations 
and even abolished religious lessons in the schools, putting in 
its place moral and civic instruction. Italy and Spain are giv- 
ing unmistakable signs of following in the same path. Speak- 
ing generally, until two hundred years ago the church built 
and maintained schools, trained and authorized teachers, 
planned courses of study; to-day the State does all these 
things as its manifest duty and prerogative, and even asserts 
its right to dictate to schools supported by the church. 

Public opinion has changed in the same direction: to-day 
the Protestant world is practically unanimous in declaring for 
State education, and the ranks of the Catholics, under the 
standard of church control, are suffering constant and increas- 


ing defections. In the very strongholds of the Catholic Church 
Vol. XVII.—No. 3. 22 
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the Catholics themselves are demanding the establishment of 
schools both supported and controlled by the temporal power. 

In the province of higher education the movement is no 
less marked, though naturally somewhat later in its stages, 
In this respect America is perhaps the most striking instance: 
the denominational academy and college are notoriously yield- 
ing place to the public high school, to the non-sectarian college, 
and finally to the State university, which is for us the ripest 
and most conspicuous manifestation of the general movement 
from religious to State control. 

Still another relevant fact is that the teacher is no longer 
clergyman or church functionary, but layman and State officer, 
a change which took place so early in our own history as 
almost to escape notice, but which is yet incomplete in Eng- 
land and Germany, as well as in other European lands. 

The facts here suggested in bare outline constitute one of 
the most important movements in the history of education 
since the Dark Ages, and present a transformation of mighty 
influence and deep significance. The process has often been 
accompanied by strife and passion; it has run close to the 
middle of the stream of intellectual evolution—in the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, the French Revolution, and in modern 
times in the renovation of nations, particularly of Germany 
after Jena and of France after Sedan. It figures largely in 
the present affairs of England, France, and Germany. As for 
ourselves, we may well question our complacence when we take 
reasonable account of two great facts: the situation and views 
of our Catholic fellow-citizens, and the decadent state of reli- 
gious life and culture. 

It seems clear, then, that the transfer of the task of educa- 
tion from church to State is already far advanced, and is for 
the present at least moving swiftly toward completion. 

The State moreover has now assumed a responsibility in the 
advancement of knowledge, which the church has at times 
largely borne. But the activity of the church in this field was 
never very much in earnest; it lay rather in the preservation 
and transmission of learning than in the discovery of new 
truth; being indeed in some sense an accidental activity, due 
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to the fact that for some centuries the church was the only 
possible dwelling-place and refuge for men who loved knowl- 
edge for its own sake. 

The second great function of the church which is passing 
to the State is charity, meaning thereby all forms of material 
relief for poverty and destitution. The ancient world knew 
practically nothing of this activity, but was wont to abandon 
the weak and defective of all sorts to the destruction which 
untrammeled nature visited upon them. Christianity ushered in 
a new era, and the church was the universal dispenser of aid 
to the needy. Most conspicuous was the charitable work of 
the monasteries, into whose coffers—in the days of their prime 
—poured a golden flood from many sources; to their doors 
came the weak, the sick, the impoverished, and received food, 
clothing, and when necessary shelter and nursing. 

In more recent times the church organized and systematized 
its charity in the forms of hospitals, almshouses, asylums, 
refuges of all sorts, which were maintained by religious funds. 
Closely akin to this work is the great labor performed by the 
church for the education of the poor, which we have already 
implied in the foregoing discussion of education. 

The church has by no means abandoned its charitable work, 
and the world cannot afford to have it do so; its works of 
relief still meet a need which no other agency satisfies. But 
it is long since the State began to engage in the work of 
charity, and the total of its activity in the field already far 
surpasses all the work of the church. To trace the develop- 
ment of the relief work of the modern State would require the 
expert knowledge of a student of economics and political 
science, and would fill many pages; but the most familiar 
elements of the present condition are full of significance and 
will serve our purpose. In place of the doles from the mon- 
astery gate we find the municipal agencies for relieving the 
destitute. The ecclesiastical almshouse has given place to the 
poorhouse or farm. It is a striking commentary on the new 
condition that the very police station has become one of the 
regular channels of State relief. 

It cannot be denied that hitherto the spirit of State charity 
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has been very different from that of the charity of the church, 
The nameless horror felt by the more worthy poor at the idea 
of becoming dependent upon municipal relief indicates the 
harsh and forbidding impression too often produced by this 
new activity of the civil power. But this does not affect our 
present theme, and better days are already with us: the State 
is gaining tact and sympathy in its charitable work; the alli- 
ance and cooperation between civil authorities and various 
voluntary philanthropic bodies, especially the Associated Chari- 
ties, indicates the trend of progress and will hasten the advance. 

The contrast between present and past is nowhere more 
clearly manifested than in the care bestowed by the modern 
State upon the distinctly defective classes—the blind, the deaf, 
and the feeble-minded. What did the civil power in Greece 
and Rome do for these stepchildren of nature, to say nothing 
of those more deeply wronged by her, the insane? The grave 
doubts rising in the minds of thoughtful men in these days as 
to the wisdom and ultimate social benefit of some of the 
State’s measures of aid and relief, does not affect the signifi- 
cance of the work for our discussion; it is not objective 
value and wisdom that concern us, but motive and aim. What 
the church, with its limited resources and authority, strove 
feebly to do for the defectives, the modern State does with 
abundant forces, and, we trust, with increasing wisdom and 
perception. 

The third function of the church which is manifestly being 
assumed by the State is not so clearly defined as the first two, 
but may be denoted in general as the defense of the weak 
against the strong, whether the strong in question be the hand 
of the ruler or the law, or simply any unauthorized tyrannical 
power. The most conspicuous example of this function as 
discharged by the ancient church was the right of sanctuary, 
a bungling method indeed, as likely to shield the villain against 
merited punishment as to rescue persecuted innocence, yet al- 
ways a protection of one who was for the moment weak against 
a stronger foe. It was a beneficent institution in those days 
of violence and uncertain legal justice, often preventing irrev- 
ocable injustice, and still oftener securing the delay without 
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which calm adjudication is impossible. Other manifestations 
of the mitigating and mediating function of the church are 
not lacking, which though less formal and striking than the 
institution of sanctuary, are no less indicative of the place the 
church held. 

The modern State has assumed this function completely. 
No human being within its pale is too poor or too insignifi- 
cant, nay, or too guilty, to receive from it protection of 
property and person. To the innocent and too often to the 
guilty the detention prison and the court of justice prove a 
more effective and far more available sanctuary than did the 
altar steps of the Middle Ages. The accused or suspected 
person is jealously guarded against violence, and is granted 
a speedy and impartial trial; indeed we can hardly say im- 
partial in the case of English and American judicial pro- 
cedure, for the accused has every possible advantage: the 
benefit of the doubt, exemption from testifying to his own 
hurt, the right to counsel whether he can pay for the service 
or not, and a right of appeal, which, to say the least, is all 
that could be asked. Thus has the civil power assumed and 
enlarged the function of the church in vindicating the weak 
against the oppression of the strong, even where the strong in 
question is the punitive authority of the State itself. 

Much more might be cited here: laws regulating the hours 
and conditions of labor, the liability of employers, the guard- 
ianship of minors, and other similar activities. In addition to 
all this, we note that in a certain sense the mantle of St. 
Francis, beloved of the birds, has fallen upon the modern civil 
power, with its humane officers and numberless enactments 
in behalf of the sub-human creatures! 

Finally, we come to what we take to be the very central 
function of the church—the care of men’s characters and lives. 
Even here there are signs that the State is engaging in the 
same work. The church indeed aims largely at the future life; 
this the State cannot do, but must confine its attention to the 
life here and now; yet within this limit the State is unmis- 
takably concerning itself with the characters and destinies of its 
individual members. Its educational activity is partly devoted 
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to this end; and the great interest shown in the introduction 
of moral instruction in State school systems indicates a move- 
ment in this regard. The modern State has also undertaken 
the reformation of criminal or otherwise defective moral 
natures—a work in earlier times entirely entrusted to the 
church. One very recent example of this—lying close to the 
educational field—is the juvenile court, with its renunciation 
of the old punitive motive and adoption of the ideal of redemp- 
tion. The whole conception and method of these courts sug- 
gests the religious spirit and almost startles us with its indi- 
cation of the spiritualizing of the civil power. 

Closely allied to this are the new methods of treating con- 
demned persons by the indeterminate sentence and the parole, 
in which again, the idea of social vengeance is superseded by 
that of social care and the desire to reform and re-instate. 

The assumption of this function by the State is doubtless 
in its first stages, and naturally so, for it is far easier for the 
State to assume such external duties as education, charity, and 
the defense of the weak, than for it to gain the inspiration and 
sensitive tact necessary for this last task. But the enthusiasm 
which has greeted the juvenile court and the more humane 
methods of correction augurs well. 

So much by way of a hasty and partial survey of functions 
of the church now in process of transfer to the State. A 
remarkable fact concerning these transferred functions is that 
the spirit of all of them is Jove. The State has always em- 
bodied power, and the idea of the State is defined largely by 
its exercise of force; the church has always embodied love, 
and has only falsified its own nature when it has sought to 
exert forcible authority. The ancient State knew nothing of 
love except selfish care of its own ruling members; religion, 
and preéminently the Christian Church, have propagated the 
new ideal. But when the State performs the labors of love, 
what can be the explanation except that the State is receiving 
an endowment of the spirit of love, or, to put the matter less 
figuratively, that men are now finding in the State an organ 
for the expression of the philanthropic love which they 
formerly expressed through the church? The fact seems un- 
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deniable, and is worthy of the most serious attention. The 
modern State is completely distinguished from the medieval 
and the ancient State by works of love, and therefore it neces- 
sarily must be credited with the spirit of love. It seems equally 
certain that the process of transformation is going rapidly 
forward. Consider the gulf between opinion and practice in 
the days of “Manchester Liberalism” and in these days in 
which we live—the change is nothing short of a revolution. 

If the past and the present are such as our survey indicates, 
what of the future? If we could dare simply to extend the 
line of actual movement into the years to come, we might say, 
the State will in time become fully inspired by the motive of 
love, and long-suffering mankind will then for the first time 
rejoice under a rule both potent and benignant. To complete 
the dream we need only add the realization of the “federation 
of the world and the parliament of man.” What were such 
a State save the realization of the yearnings of all high souls, 
the Kingdom of God upon earth? Such an outcome would 
be the justification of the process which split civil and religious 
functions asunder at the advent of Christianity, and showed 
the world such a dramatic, too often tragic, parallel existence 
of the two powers; for we should see that only through this 
process could the two elements of power and love be finally 
united in one body, the new church-state. 

The great argument against the spiritualization of the State 
is the obstinate and obtrusive fact of the hardness and material- 
ism still deep-rooted in the nature and conduct of States, most 
conspicuously manifested in the horrible phenomenon of war. 
It cannot be denied that the waging of war is a breach of the 
State’s love for its own members as well as for the race. Over 
against this must be set the great movement for peace which 
is one of the most characteristic achievements of our own 
day, with its astonishing success in replacing war by arbi- 
tration, a success which has paled the hopes of its adherents 
and made foolish the scepticism and scorn of the reaction- 
aries, 

Of deep significance is the decay of ecclesiastical dogma and 
observances in all civilized lands, a fact declared most loudly by 
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the friends of the church. Germany, France, England, and our 
own country, as well as less important lands, report the same 
general condition. The world cannot exist without the love of 
which the church has been the bearer. If the decadence of 
the present ecclesiastical institution is to continue, then must 
some other form, possessing strength and proportions adequate 
to so great a task, take its place. What form so natural and 
appropriate as the State? 

A sign of the trend of world thought may be seen in the 
spread of socialistic ideas. Socialism is nothing more than 
a dream of a political system endowed with all the power of 
the historic State and all the love of the historic church, and 
hence we need not wonder at the boundless enthusiasm with 
which men have embraced and served the socialist ideal. By 
the spread of socialistic ideas we do not mean simply the 
growth of socialist parties, a striking phenomenon in itself, but 
the permeation of all political and social science and thought 
with elements of socialism. To-day conservative and academic 
circles approve with untroubled hearts doctrines which would 
have horrified our grandfathers. 

Universal education would be an essential part of the realiza- 
tion of such an ideal as we have suggested, not indeed such 
predominantly intellectual and technical schooling as now pre- 
vails in civilized lands, but a richer training, cultivating the 
feelings and the social will, such as the inspired teachers of 
all times have proclaimed. The church has been the organ 
through which labored the comparatively few whose hearts 
were touched with the fire of divine love for mankind. Should 
there come a time when all normal men and women will possess 
this birthright of the human soul—love for the race—is it not 
more reasonable to suppose they would exercise that love 
through the body politic, to which all belong by birth and 
dwelling than through a body they must join? The State is 
the form through which individuals express activities which 
all share in common; the church has always been a medium 
through which the few expressed an activity which marked 
them as peculiar and distinct. 

The ideas expressed in this article are in no wise hostile 
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to the church as it exists, and certainly not to the church as 
it has existed and wrought. The church was the organ and 
exponent of love for centuries, while the State embodied only 
force and oppression of the weak by the strong. The church 
fed the hungry and clothed the naked and nursed the sick, 
when the State had nothing but contempt or neglect for them. 
The church built schools and provided teachers for the poor, 
as well as the rich, when the State had forgotten even what 
the ancient State knew and practiced as its educational duty. 
The church, as the corporate form of Christianity, has be- 
stowed upon the modern State all that is best and finest in its 
spirit and activity. No changes which the future may bring 
can dim the brightness of these services. 

The spirit that is working in the world and whose record 
is the history of man, never comes to destroy, but always to 
fulfil; not one jot or tittle of the true message and significance 
of the church shall pass away till all be fulfilled. But there 
is also a law that one form must increase and the other decrease. 
If the State should ever, in the course of ages or centuries, 
undertake all the labors of love which hitherto have been 


chiefly performed by the church, the Divine will not have van- 
ished nor been diminished, but will only have clothed itself 
with a new and more adequate form. 

Epwarp O. Sisson. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Among many students and at many institutions of learn- 
ing an unfortunate misconception of college spirit has long 
prevailed. Too much stress has been laid upon the outward 
things: some students, if their conduct be a true criterion, 
would apparently conceive of college spirit as consisting in 
the disorderly rush and a general spirit of boisterousness on 
public occasions, in the inconsiderate hazing of fellow-students, 
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or the ill-advised pilfering of the tableware of fashionable 
cafés; other students of a more responsible character would be 
inclined to denominate as college spirit the yell and the song 
and the general enthusiasm that goes with the football game 
or the field day. But if you were to approach the man of saner 
mind and healthier judgment—the man who leads the way in 
student activities, and whose word is as the voice of one hav- 
ing authority in the councils of his fellows—if you were to ap- 
proach this type of the college man, and ask him candidly what 
college spirit is, he would hardly be inclined to accept the first 
or the second view just mentioned: he would probably regard 
the rush and all else akin thereto as a form of college barbarism, 
and while he would no doubt assign to the college yell a very 
high and worthy place in student life, it would not be as col- 
lege spirit itself, but rather as a healthy expression thereof. 
Then he would put into two words his own conception of 
college spirit as unselfish service—unselfish service to his alma 
mater, the doing of everything in his power to advance her 
welfare, and the leaving undone all those things, however 
innocent in and of themselves, that would mar her good name. 
The leaders, if not the general student body, in our higher 
institutions of learning to-day, are coming to feel that in their 
keeping is the honor of the university, and that the charge is 
too sacred a one to be lightly exposed to danger. At the 
University of California, recent years have witnessed a 
remarkable growth in this sense of responsibility on the part 
of the students. They have participated in a rush, perhaps 
of the harmless order; and the next day have seen it proclaimed 
in headlines throughout the land as “a riot at the university.” 
The experience has been painful but not fruitless. Out of it 
all there has come a finer love for the university, and a truer 
devotion to her interests; the inner meaning of college spirit 
has laid hold upon the minds and hearts of the student body 
as never before. The natural result has followed: there has 
been a steady and persistent advance in student self-cqntrol ; 
and in the wake of student self-control has followed almost 
inevitably a large measure of student self-government. The 
members of the faculty are not really anxious to exercise a 
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domineering sway over the students; it is not -pleasant to 
play the part of the policeman; the duty is one imposed 
perforce upon the instructor by the wilfulness or thoughtless- 
ness of the student. Once the students themselves give evi- 
dence of an honest desire to serve the highest interests of the 
college, and of the capacity to give effect to the desire, the 
faculty is ready enough to retire and leave the field of govern- 
ment largely in the hands of the students. 

This is in broad terms what has taken place of late at the 
University of California. It may not be amiss now to explain 
the process in more detail. Just how has it come about? 
Naturally the first condition of a successful student self-gov- 
ernment, as of any government in which large numbers have a 
share, is the creation of an effective public opinion. This has 
been no easy task at Berkeley. The absence of a dormitory 
system and the widely scattered homes of the students have been 
formidable obstacles. The lodging houses and fraternities are 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of Berkeley; 
and a considerable number of the students live in the neighbor- 
ing cities of Oakland and Alameda, or even across the bay 
in San Francisco. Various agencies, however, have com- 
bined to offset this and other serious obstacles, and to build 
up an effective student public opinion. 

And first among these agencies I would mention the honor 
societies, notably the senior honor society. Its chief motive for 
being is the encouragement of unselfish service to the uni- 
versity. This ideal of service is the very soul of the organiza- 
tion, the source of its power and energy, the splendid pur- 
pose which stimulates the members to press on in their high 
calling. The power of the organization for good is indicated 
in part by the kind of men who make up its membership— 
men of different ages and different walks in life, yet all of 
one mind in their common love for the university. Members 
are of three classes: senior students who have shown signally 
their desire to serve the university unselfishly and have met 
with some measure of success therein; alumni whose interest 
in their alma mater has continued beyond the day of gradua- 
tion, and who are always willing to do for her what they may; 
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and members of the faculty whose field of service to the univer- 
sity is not confined within the walls of the class room, but who 
welcome every further opportunity to minister to her welfare, 
and who are above all in cordial sympathy and close touch 
with the lives of the students. It will be readily conceded 
that this combination of what may be called the service-loving 
members of the student body, the alumni, and the faculty, has 
within it the possibility of great good to the university. The 
society has given and is now giving splendid impetus to the up- 
building of a sane and sensible student public opinion. Its 
student members, stimulated by conference one with another, 
and guided in part by the counsel of their elder brothers, serve 
as a nucleus around which the wider and more comprehensive 
student public opinion may grow and gather strength. The 
meetings take the form of dinners held twice monthly. And 
what a goodly company it is that gathers about the board! 
From the alumni come two or three superior judges, a lead- 
ing lawyer and doctor from San Francisco, a journalist, and 
a group of young business men; and from the faculty there 
come the professors of English and history, and mathematics 
and zoology, all of them eager to know “their boys” better; 
and among the student representatives are numbered the foot- 
ball and the baseball captain, an athlete or two from the track, 
the leading debaters, and the editors of the college journals. 
When the repast is over and the chairs pushed back and the 
cigars lighted, there is free and earnest discussion of college 
problems. Everyone says what he honestly thinks. All 
questions are attacked in the spirit of men searching for the 
truth. And when the truth has been found it is gladly accepted, 
and there is an understanding, which becomes the public 
opinion of the senior members, and is carried by them to their 
fellows in the university. It is all done quietly and unostenta- 
tiously. The men leave the meetings increased in the wisdom 
that follows an honest search for the truth; and as they go 
in and out among their fellows in the daily round of student 
life, they are as leaven in the lump—a wise public opinion is 


gathering headway. 
The fact that there is but one senior honor society is a great 
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boon to the university. The existence of two or more such 
organizations is conceded to be an affliction in some eastern 
colleges. The one society is immeasurably more useful than 
two or three, whose influence for good is materially hampered 
by their unfortunate rivalry. It must be stated, however, that 
there is a junior honor society and other bodies, with whom 
there is no natural call to rivalry, whose efforts are directed 
to the accomplishment of the same good end sought by the 
senior order. 

It is then with this little company of devoted undergraduates 
in the honor societies that a sane and effective student public 
opinion has its beginning. Thence the movement extends to 
the whole class. In this larger group, a public opinion be- 
comes a possibility largely through the operation of the system 
called senior control; which means simply that the men of the 
senior class feel peculiarly responsible for the right conduct 
of all the student activities in which the undergraduate body 
participates, especially for guarding against anything that 
would be detrimental to the university. The senior class thus 
acts in a sense as a brake against the hasty and oftentimes 
irresponsible actions of the lower classes. The system came 
into vogue two or three years ago by the mutual consent of 
the classes. The freshmen were somewhat hesitant about it 
at first; but when they became convinced that the seniors were 
not seeking to assume a domineering attitude, they readily 
gave their sanction to the movement. Precedent seems now 
to have made senior control a permanency. That they may act 
wisely and effectively, the seniors feel the need of arriving 
at a reasonable uniformity of judgment on current questions. 
This end they have accomplished through the institution of 
what is known as “senior singing.” It provides for a weekly 
assemblage at which all senior men and only senior men are 
welcome. At the first meeting of the semester, a leader of 
senior singing is elected, who is able to start the college songs 
and preside informally. Between songs the men take up for 
careful consideration various student problems, and after free 
discussion usually arrive at an understanding, and agree upon 
a course of action to be followed consistently. For a long 
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time the meetings were held at a place dear through long 
association to all college men—the steps of old North Hall. 
But the gatherings here were naturally subject to frequent 
interruption during the winter season. The success of the 
senior singings has, therefore, been vastly increased since the 
recent erection of Senior Hall, a building reserved exclusively 
for the men of the graduating class. 

This hall is a structure erected entirely of redwood -logs, and 
equipped with furniture in keeping. There is a large loafing 
and meeting room where the daily papers and the current 
magazines are always available. At one end is a huge fire- 
place, piled high with logs in winter time, which adds greatly 
to the comfort of the room as a place of assemblage and recrea- 
tion, where the men can read and talk and experience the joys 
of good fellowship. The men of the graduating class have 
here opportunity to know one another, the first step in the 
development of a student opinion. Senior singings, as I have 
said, are now regularly held in the hall with a very gratify- 
ing increase in the attendance and general interest. Shortly 
after the completion of the structure the plan was inaugurated 
of holding a senior dance once a month in place of the 
singing. On the last such occasion the President of the 
University, the Dean of the College of Mining, and several 
other leading members of the faculty were present, and 
participated with the students in the discussion of moot ques- 
tions. The seniors have responded in large numbers to the 
call of their president to make these monthly dinners a stand- 
ing engagement. Through the combined agency then of the 
senior singings, the special monthly dinners, and the informal 
gatherings of the men in groups during all hours of the day 
in Senior Hall, the senior men have cultivated an advanced 
public opinion, and have been able to act as leaders to the 
other classes. 

What the honor societies and the senior meetings have done 
for the development of public opinion in smaller circles, the 
student mass meeting has done for the undergraduate body 
at large. The name is sufficiently descriptive—it is a meet- 
ing called by the president of the associated students, open to 
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all men in the university, held in the largest auditorium on 
the campus, and largely attended. Here matters of student 
procedure and policy are freely discussed from the floor by 
any students who choose to speak. Certain moot questions 
are first taken up, and men who have carefully gone over the 
ground in advance, lead in a thorough discussion of the topic. 
Afterward everyone is invited to speak as he is moved; the 
response is generally very gratifying. It may not be amiss 
to refer briefly to some of the topics taken up at the last meet- 
ing. The question of a student hour was one. The experience 
of the students in endeavoring to arrange class meetings had 
shown that there was practically not a single hour of the week, 
with the exception of Saturday afternoon, that was not 
occupied by university exercises of some character. After 
extended discussion it was declared the sense of the student 
body that there should be once a week, at least, a student hour 
free of all lectures and recitations. This action has been 
reported to the President of the University and the faculty 
schedule committee; and there is now every reason to believe 
that before long a student hour will be granted. At this same 
meeting the question of the justice of a recent suspension of 
a student was taken up. The suspension had been recom- 
mended by a student committee (of which more is to be said 
later) to the President of the University. A petition had 
later been circulated urging that the sentence be recalled and 
the student be readmitted to college on the ground that his 
offense had not been serious enough to warrant suspension. 
The chairman of the student committee was asked to explain 
the grounds on which the suspension had been recommended. 
This he did; and speakers from the floor made careful presenta- 
tion of the other side of the case. After the whole situation 
had been canvassed, the consensus of opinion was clearly in 
favor of endorsing the action of the committee. 

A remarkably interesting incident occurred just at the close 
of the meeting. A student in the audience took the floor and 
said that a dispute during the day over respective rights had 
led to a fistic encounter between a freshman and a sopho- 
more. The affair had not been especially serious, but he under- 
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stood that the college daily was preparing to publish an ac- 
count of it in the morning; the outside press in the vicinity 
would take up and exaggerate the incident, he felt sure, and 
eventually it would go all over the State proclaimed in head- 
lines as “a riot at the university.” That was what had 
happened in similar cases in the past, he said; it would happen 
in this case. He therefore moved that the editor of the 
college daily, who was in the audience, be instructed to “strike 
the story out, even if he had to leave a whole column blank” — 
it was then 10.30 Pp. M. The response to this appeal was good 
to behold; a dozen men were on their feet at once demand- 
ing that it was the plain duty of the students to see to it that 
the harmful “story” was suppressed. And the editor so 
promised before he left the hall. 

This great gathering of students was, I firmly believe, one 
of the most eventful meetings in the history of the university. 
As expressive of the faith which the students have in the institu- 
tion, let me quote a recent editorial utterance of the college 
daily paper: “During one of the most critical periods of last 
term the president of the student body called a men’s mass 
meeting in Harmon Gymnasium that did more to give the 
student body unity of interests than any rally California ever 
held. The fellows began at that time to realize that student 
opinion might become something leading to tangible results. 
Some of the problems that confronted us at that time were 
settled effectively as a result of the meeting. . . . ” The cases 
that have been cited above are illustrative of some of the prob- 
lems that were thus effectively settled. They indicate further 
how well the mass meeting is helping to form an effective student 
public opinion. It is the youngest of the three agencies men- 
tioned which are serving this good end. The movement starts 
among a few leaders gathered in the honor societies, spreads 
then to the graduating class through the senior singings and 
the instrumentality of Senior Hall, and finally reaches the 
whole male student body in the mass meeting. President 
Wheeler in his last biennial report expresses it as his con- 
viction that the conjunction of Senior Hall and the student 
mass meeting are “likely to solve the problem of how to create 
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a public opinion among the students, even better than could 
the much commended dormitory.” 

To sum up the situation briefly, it may be said with assurance, 
I think, that a real and effective public opinion has been 
steadily forming in the student mind. It is a public opinion 
that promises wel! for the future good of the university. The 
students generally are seeing things in their right perspective; 
there has been steadily opening before them a vision of the 
fuller and truer meaning of college spirit; and they have 
happily come to measure contemplated actions by their probable 
effect for good or for ill on the university. Not that we do 
not still have an occasional outbreak; not that the students 
do not now and then in a moment of haste yield to the old 
instincts and pay homage to the god of the old-time college 
spirit ; but certainly the leaders, if not the general student body, 
have come to a realization of what things are worth while, 
and have voluntarily annulled many of the old traditions of 
disorder. First the old Bourdon celebration—an annual burn- 
ing in effigy of the author of a despised text-book, which 
regularly ended in a general class rush and a disorderly out- 
break—was done away with. Soon after, the Charter Hill 
rush was likewise ended. It had long been a regular custom 
on the eve of Charter day (March 23) for the freshmen to 
chalk their class numerals on a large scale upon the hillside, 
west of the campus. It was the joy of the sophomore to stop 
this proceeding. The inevitable result was a clash on the hills. 
Perhaps it was not very harmful in the old days. But when 
the classes came to number several hundred each, the meeting 
on the hillside was apt to be not altogether gentle, and injuries 
of a serious character to life and limb were likely to be the 
outcome. The faculty tried to end the rush. In a measure 
they succeeded; they at least reduced the numbers of those 
participating. But somehow the more daring spirits found that 
the playing of electric lights on the hillside and the prospect of 
collision with the faculty as well as the opposing class added 
a keener relish to the evening’s entertainment. It was an 
achievement of a rare order to come out of an adventure like 
that with a whole skin. So it was only when the students them- 
Vol. XVII.—No. 3. 23 
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selves resolved that the rush should stop that it did stop, 
Men who found a peculiar joy in daring the faculty, were 
not willing to face an enraged student public opinion. The 
freshmen and sophomores called separate meetings and, guided 
by the counsel of the upper classmen, agreed to join in the 
work of erecting on Charter Hill instead of their class 
numerals a large cement “C” standing for California. In that 
task they spent Charter Day. All morning from the streets 
of Berkeley you might have seen a goodly company of men 
plodding up and down the hillside carrying cement to their 
fellows who were shaping the “C” on the summit. It rained 
all day too; but the men did not mind that; there is a certain 
inspiration in doing something worth while, against which 
the elements cannot prevail. Then the emblem was painted 
gold—California’s color. On the eve of the last intercollegiate 
football game it was illuminated with electric lights; and in 
the darkness of the night, with the hillsides invisible, it ap- 
peared an immense “C’”’ suspended in the heavens, a symbol of 
the peace restored between the classes and of a truer devotion to 
the college. So ended the Charter Hill rush. So have ended 
many of the old traditions of disorder. 

I shall mention one more incident as evidence of the presence 
and effectiveness of a student public opinion at the University 
of California. In the spring of 1903 there was a track rally. 
At its close large numbers of students under the influence 
of an over-exuberant enthusiasm for victory, invaded the town 
of Berkeley and boarded the loeal train. One thing led to 
another. Hardly knowing what they did, the students took 
full possession of the train and a thoroughly disreputable 
disturbance resulted, though the press report of a “train 
wreck” was of course an absurd exaggeration. But the very 
next morning—and this is the point I desire to emphasize— 
the students themselves, before the faculty could take any 
action, had called a meeting and had there by common consent 
admitted that the action of the preceding evening was wrong. 
There was no disposition to assume an independent or indiffer- 
ent attitude, or to shirk the responsibility. One speaker tried 
to shift the blame to the freshman class and a dozen men were 
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on their feet in an instant protesting and insisting that “we are 
all responsible for this misconduct; we should all share the 
results for better or for worse.’ Resolutions were adopted 
deploring the occurrence of the evening before, and steps were 
taken for raising subscriptions to pay the railroad company 
in full for the damage. I do not know of a better example of 
an alert student public opinion of a right order, spontaneously 
expressed, and effective in bringing about immediate action. 

It would appear from what has been said thus far that the 
progress of student public opinion has resulted in a very 
gratifying development of student self-control, and has thereby 
prepared the way for a considerable measure of student self- 
government. It now remains to explain more definitely the 
working of this student self-government. Some reference has 
already been made to the system of senior control. It implies 
a responsibility on the part of the men of the senior class for 
the maintenance of good order in the university. The seniors, 
with their larger measure of experience and their maturer 
judgment, are regarded as the natural leaders. It is their right, 
or rather their duty, to use their personal influence for the sup- 
pression of disorders of any kind liable to occur on the occa- 
sion of class meetings, elections, or other student events. If 
the trouble be in the nature of a rush, for instance, they warn 
the underclassmen to desist, and if warning be insufficient, they 
sometimes take occasion to remove the offenders forcibly. It 
is generally considered best, however, to avoid anything like 
a resort to violence; particularly flagrant offenders are brought 
to justice through another channel; they are hailed before the 
Undergraduate Students’ Affairs Committee. This committee 
has its being under the sanction of an organization representa- 
tive of the student body as a whole—the Associated Students 
of the University of California. Its members, five in number, 
and all seniors, are appointed annually by the president of the 
Associated Students. The aim is to select representative men 
of ability, good sense, and soundness of judgment, who can be 
counted on to render impartial judgment on questions that con- 
cern their fellow-students. This year, for example, the com- 
mittee consisted of the editor of the students’ weekly maga- 
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zine, the president of the graduating class, two seniors of 
wide experience and proved ability in committee work, and 
the president of the Associated Students, acting ex-officio as 
chairman. It is the function of this committee to summon be- 
fore it students accused of an infraction of well-recognized rules 
of the university; to examine them thoroughly, to hear their 
own statement of the case, and to compare it with what other 
witnesses have to say, to collect and carefully weigh all other 
evidence pertinent to the case, and finally to make recommenda- 
tions based thereon to the President of the University. It is 
singular testimony to the wisdom and good sense characterizing 
these recommendations thus far that every one of them has been 
received with favor and acted upon promptly by the university 
authorities. The first noteworthy case was that of a man who 
had for some time been systematically pilfering from the lockers 
of the students in one of the college buildings; at last an un- 
usually large theft led to careful investigations and the culprit 
was detected. He was immediately summoned before the 
Undergraduate Students’ Affairs Committee. The evidence 
against him was presented and he confessed. The committee 
recommended that he be expelled and presented the reasons 
therefor to the authorities, who promptly dismissed the 
offender. A case of equal interest occurred last semester. 
The offense was a particularly flagrant one connected with 
rushing. The following recommendations of the Students’ 
Committee, as submitted to the President of the University, 
are explanatory of the incident: “That Mr. , a sopho- 
more in this university, be suspended for the remainder of 
this semester, and that this action be made public. These 
recommendations are based upon the following charges, which 
Mr. before this committee admitted to be true: First, 
that he wilfully took part in two rushes this semester, know- 
ing that the wish of the President of the University and of 
the senior class was to the contrary; second, that he repeatedly 
returned to take part in the rush of August 24th, after hav- 
ing been repeatedly warned by seniors to desist, and in open 
defiance of their requests; third, that he helped to precipitate 
the rush of September 5th, by assisting in the stealing of the 
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ballot box, and that he took an active part in the rush that 
followed; fourth, that he apparently has no clearly defined 
idea as to the right and wrong of the question of rushing 
and that he regards the prestige of class to be of higher value 
than the honor of the university. For these reasons the com- 
mittee believes that Mr. should be allowed to sever his 
connection with the university for the rest of this semester.” 
The offending student was suspended. 

The case traced from start to finish is an admirable illus- 
tration of the excellent fashion in which the different elements 
in the system of student self-government work together. First 
of ali, the senior men, acting under the authority conferred 
upon them by the now well-established system of senior con- 
trol, warned the offender repeatedly that rushing was a 
defiance of university regulations and urged him to desist. That 
failing to have the desired effect, the man was summoned for 
a hearing before the Students’ Committee, the evidence for 
and against him was impartially considered, and the recom- 
mendation of suspension was submitted to the President and 
acted upon. It was felt by some afterward that the action had 
been hasty and ill-advised, and a petition was therefore 
circulated and signed by many students requesting for several 
named reasons the reinstatement of the offender. The com- 
mittee thereupon explained at length the grounds for its action 
at a meeting of the senior honor society; and the members, 
after a thorough consideration of the case, justified the stand 
of the committee as wise and commendable. Finally the 
matter was taken up in the great student mass meeting; every- 
one was given opportunity to speak as he was moved; the 
whole case was thoroughly worked over; and the upshot of 
it all was a resolution adopted with few dissenting voices 
that it was the sense of the students of the university that the 
committee should be upheld. 

These recommendations, it is to be noted, came from the 
man’s fellow-students. Not a single member of the faculty 
interfered one way or the other. The whole conduct of the 
case is an admirable illustration of an effective, workable form 
of student self-government. Disturbances of this order used 
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to be handled by a Faculty-Students’ Affairs Committee; that 
committee still exists and still has nominal functions, but it 
has been very largely relieved of its work by the prompt and 
successful way in which the Students’ Committee has dealt 
with troubles similar to those mentioned. It is not a pleasant 
thing for the faculty to wield the big stick; it much prefers 
that a serious-minded group of students should look after the 
maintenance of peace and order in the undergraduate body. 
And so the Students’ Committee, while having no official 
recognition and no legal status on the books of the university, 
is yet doing a great work, and doing it well. The students 
are able to ferret out evidence more successfully than pro- 
fessors, and their decisions are more likely to be acceptable 
to the general student body. 

Plans are on foot at present to render the Undergraduate 
Students’ Affairs Committee an even more effective organ than 
it now is. The president of the Associated Students hopes to 
enlarge the scope of its activities so as to make it serve the 
purposes of a grand jury for the student world. In fact it 
has already begun to act in this capacity. Rumors have been 
afloat to the effect that there has been some misappropriation 
of funds in the management of one of the college papers. The 
committee has therefore called before it parties able to furnish 
inside testimony, is giving the persons implicated an oppor- 
tunity to clear themselves of suspicion, and is providing for a 
thorough hearing of the whole case. Similar action will be 
taken on other questions. The effort will be made to cleanse 
the whole public life of the student body, and to insist upon 
a straight and honorable management of all student activities. 

It is my hope that what has been said in this discussion may 
serve to convey some notion of the nature and growth of 
student self-government at the University of California, and 
of the student public opinion and self-control whereon it rests. 
It has all meant much for the university; it is destined to 
mean more. Highly favored is that university whose alumni 
have their alma mater always in memory and who delight 
to do her honor; but more richly blessed is the university 
whose students, while they are students, and before they have 
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left the college halls, conceive a right perspective of what 
makes for her upbuilding and her highest good—more to be 
desired are they than beauty of campus or stateliness of build- 


ings. During the trying days of last April and May, when 
earthquake and fire had smitten this western land of ours so 
sorely, the students of California responded loyally to the 
call to service, and gave generously of their time and talent 
to those who were in need. And with the doing of duty there 
descended upon them a new vision of the beauty of college 
spirit as the spirit of unselfish service, of whole-souled devo- 
tion to the university, standing for what is good and true. 
When the students have taken unto themselves this high con- 
cept and are ready to act in accordance therewith, who shall 
deny them the right of self-government? For theirs will be 
the rule of justice and wisdom and righteousness. 
FaRNHAM P. GRIFFITHS. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





THE ELEVATION OF THE COLLEGE WOMAN’S 
IDEALS. 


There is probably no subject of more vital concern to 
society than the ideals of its youth. In estimating their 
importance, a large place is properly assigned to those held 
by young women, since to them is entrusted almost entirely, 
especially in America, the education of children both in the 
home and the school. Not only will college girls guide their 
own lives by their ideals but they will impress those ideals 
upon their associates and upon the children whom as mothers 
or as teachers they are training. It is therefore of funda- 
mental importance to society that the ideal of its women 
should be a worthy one, and a part of education might well 
be devoted to this end alone. We may even go so far as to 
say that if our education does not succeed in implanting a 
high ideal, it is falling short in the most fundamental respect 


of all. 
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It seemed to the writer that it would be valuable to dis- 
cuss the ideal woman with some college juniors and seniors, 
about seventy in number, and with that in view, such ques- 
tions as the following were asked: 

Who is nearest to your ideab person? 

What occupation do you wish to follow upon leaving 
college? 

What position of honor would you most like to hold? 

Would you rather be the best loved person or the best? 

Which do you consider of the most importance: honesty, 
love of humanity, self-control, chastity or justice? 

What do you consider the greatest vice? 

Considerable valuable work has been done by Messrs. Jegi, 
Munroe, and Taylor in determining what occupations chil- 
dren below the age of fourteen choose. The answers which 
they received vary but slightly from those which I obtained 
from college girls: thirty-five per cent. of the latter choose 
to be teachers, three per cent. mothers, nine per cent. music 
teachers, six per cent. artists, and about ten and a half per 
cent. doctors, nurses and concert singers. Small numbers 
want to be kindergartners, librarians, settlement workers, and 
authors. 

The college students omit some occupations which figure 
largely in the choices of the younger girls such as dressmak- 
ing, stenography and millinery, since they would not have 
come to college at all if they had intended to take up such 
work. 

The percentages are so nearly alike in the professions com- 
mon to the younger and older girls, that one wonders whether 
the ideals of youth in regard to occupation change much after 
fourteen years, or whether by that age the tastes of the aver- 
age girl have developed enough so that her choice of a life 
work remains constant so far as its form is concerned. The 
fact that over one half of these students have desired the 
given occupation for three years or more, strengthens this 
supposition. I should be the last to assert that a girl of four- 
teen understands fully what is involved in her choice, its 
content, the joys and sorrows that accompany it, but still, may 
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she not be, by this time, enough of a personality to make her 
choice ? 

The motives for choosing a given occupation are not many 
in number. Two fifths choose because they like it best, and 
one sixth because they are best fitted for it. None admit that 
money determines their choice, though one sixth feel it 
incumbent upon them to earn their living. Four or five choose 
because of the opportunities offered for doing good, and 
about the same number for the sake of the self-culture to be 
gained. 

The remaining questions were planned to ascertain the 
qualities which the students admire most in women, and to 
test any one answer by its harmony with the others. 


Nearly three fourths have as their ideal a friend, while 
only four take a historical character. The qualities of this 
ideal friend vary considerably, and fall into three groups, 
each group chosen by nearly the same number of students: 
an altruistic ideal, with breadth of view, tolerance and un- 
selfishness as the qualities most admired; a broad personal 
ideal of sweetness and strength of character; a narrow per- 
sonal ideal, with brightness, attractiveness, good looks, popu- 
larity, and social influence as the desired traits. 

For the most important virtue, a little more than one third 
take honesty ; one fourth, love of humanity ; one sixth, chastity ; 
and one fifth, self-control. One sixth consider dishonesty the 
greatest vice; one third, drunkenness; one fifth, impurity of 
life or unchastity ; and one fifth, murder. 

It is interesting to notice how few of these students hold 
to the traditional idea that chastity is a more fundamental virtue 
for women than love of humanity or honesty, and that only two 
out of the whole number choose justice. Justice seems too 
cold and abstract a thing to appeal to them, whereas love 
of humanity implies an impulsiveness of action more in ac- 
cord with the magnanimities and ardors of youth. 

The reason for the choice of a given virtue or the condem- 
nation of a certain vice, is the same in the majority of the 
cases, namely, that the virtue or vice in question, leads to all 
the others. One half of those who consider murder the worst 
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sin, assign no reason, while most of the rest say that it takes 
a life and breaks a commandment. 

In answer to the question as to whether they would rather 
be the best person or the best loved, one third say that they 
would rather be the best, and two thirds the best loved. Com- 
paratively few have definite ideas of the position of honor 
in the world which they deem most desirable, for one third 
do not answer the question, and one fourth say they have 
never thought of it. Those who do answer, vary consider- 
ably in choice, only small numbers choosing any one thing. 

To sum up the general trend of the papers, we find first, 
a strong tendency through all of them to avoid the purely 
theoretical. Only seven and one half per cent. have no pre- 
ferred occupation, as against sixty per cent. who have no de- 
sire for great honor; only six per cent. have a historical char- 
acter for an ideal, as against seventy-three per cent. who have 
a friend; only thirty-two per cent. desire to be the best, as 
against sixty-four per cent. who desire to be ‘the best loved. 
In the second place, we find their choices determined by the 
usefulness to the person choosing, the desirable virtue being 
the one which will, indeed, aid the individual in serving 
society, but which will more especially bring her power, influ- 
ence and happiness. In the third place, three ideals stand out 
distinctly : the altruistic one, the broad personal one, the super- 
ficial personal one. 

If these results are typical, certain ethical problems in educa- 
tion might well be reviewed in their light. 

If the average student avoids the purely abstract in favor 
of the concrete in her choice of ideals and honors, we ought 
first to question whether this is desirable, and then how to 
combat or encourage the tendency. But little discussion is 
necessary on the first point, since it is evidently conducive 
to the greatest social efficiency for people to choose such ideals 
and occupations as are practicable. We may wonder whether 
the personal ideal will be as high, of course, and I myself find 
a strong regret in my mind that so few of these girls have 
been thrilled and dominated by the stories which they must 
know of women who have become famous. Perhaps it is true 
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that he who is guided by the lives about him acquires the 
greatest social ease, and yet, is not this age between eighteen 
and twenty-two the age when a divine discontent with the 
persons and conditions of the prosaic world would augur bet- 
ter for the later standard? Even those who dream most 
highly and ardently of their own possibilities too soon trail 
their golden ideals in the dust! 

I may be quite wrong in my general theory—I am speak- 
ing now only on the basis of personal experience and observa- 
tion—but it seems to me that there ought to be some courses 
in our colleges or some place in the scheme of college life for 
the systematic cultivation of an enthusiastic belief in a high 
ideal as the goal for the person’s work. The average per- 
son needs to be stirred, to have his imagination quickened, to 
have his emotions aroused, in order to do the best that is in 
him. Do our colleges thus awaken the imagination and 
impulses of their students along ethical lines? On the con- 
trary, I believe that any college instructor who is able to get 
into close enough personal relations with the students so that 
they will talk freely, finds a confusion of some ethical distinc- 
tions and an insensitiveness to others that supply constant 
food for thought. To illustrate: I was speaking in one of 
my classes about the best manner of preparation of a paper 
which the class was to pass in. The paper was simply a sum- 
mary of an article, nothing requiring original thinking, but 
only selection of the important topics. After I had finished, 
one of the excellent students in the class said to me: “Well, 
now, it will be all right, won’t it, for two of us to work to- 
gether, one reading out loud, the other taking notes, and the 
two using the same notes?’ She could not see that the per- 
son who took the notes would practically write the papers for 
both, until I asked her how much difference there usually was 
between the notes and the finished paper, when she realized 
that it was principally a difference of copying. I should say 
that her sense of honor is as high as that of the average 
student, but she had not stopped to distinguish between the 
kind of work done by the one who read and the one who wrote. 
In the same way, students frequently do translations together, 
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one wielding the dictionary, and the other making the transla- 
tion. In mathematics also, one student may state the method 
of solution of a problem and the other do the mechanical part, 
It is difficult in many cases for the students to see that one 
of them loses all the reasoning involved in the lesson, and that 
he deceives both himself and the instructor into thinking that 
he is stronger than he really is. 

In their relations to their fellow-students, we also find moral 
dullness or lack of thought resulting in injustice, either in the 
direction of too severe condemnation or too great leniency, 
The moral attitude which can condemn the sin and yet cure 
the person is even rarer among young people than among the 
middle aged. This is, of course, to be expected, but the practi- 
cal bearing comes here—that the years of high school and 
college life are preéminently those in which to cultivate ethical 
appreciation, and it is the place of the teacher as well as of 
the home to do this. 

We ought, as far as possible, to rouse admiration of some 
great hero or heroine, but if most students are not reached in 
this way, the only other way open to us is to cultivate a high 
standard in public opinion as to what the ideal character and 
virtues are, so that each student will feel the force of that 
public opinion bearing upon himself. 

Within the range of my own observation, the most effectual 
way in which this can be done is to place responsibility upon the 
student-body in all possible ways, and then to have the fullest 
possible discussion between instructors and students of the 
ethical problems which naturally arise. 

For example, three years ago we introduced into this col- 
lege, first the system of student government, and a year later, 
the honor system. Student government made the student- 
body responsible for quiet and order in the college at all times 
and upon all occasions. An instructor became simply a resi- 
dent, who had only the same privilege of complaint to a proctor 
or other officer as any student had, and she also might be 
“proctored” if there was an unseemly noise issuing from her 
room at improper hours. 

The honor system made each student responsible for the 
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prevention of cheating, both in examinations and in daily work, 
each student taking a pledge neither to give nor to receive 
help, and to report any student who did either, to the Self- 
government Board. All the officers under both systems are 
elected by the students. 

In the case of the administering of government and the 
preservation of order, the first result was some reluctance on 
the part of students to be proctors, since to them fell the dis- 
agreeable duty of administering the law. They might offend 
their mates, not only by the mere fact of rebuking them, but 
by their manner, and they would be mercilessly criticised in 
either case. But by means of discussion among the students, 
certain distinctions were brought out. The proctor who was 
good-natured and let her corridor make all the noise it desired, 
was in the end criticised by that very corridor, or if the corridor 
did not mind the noise, it was forced to have regard to the rights 
of the corridors below and adjoining, both of which objected to 
midnight revelry. In one or two cases, the proctor was called 
before the Self-government Board, and admonished to do her 
duty. So nothing was left for the proctors but to administer 
the law, and it became an object of study with them to keep 
both a quiet domain and the love of their subjects, that is, to 
cultivate an inoffensive manner of correcting transgressors. 
This accomplished a remarkable stiffening of the moral back- 
bone of most of the students, for in the course of a year and 
a half, from one third to one half of the students are likely 
to officiate as proctors. One noticeable result of this is that 
students are now much more outspoken in their condemna- 
tion of certain classes of misdeeds, and yet there is a greater 
solidarity in the student-body as a whole. 

The moral effects of the honor system are to a considerable 
degree unsettled as yet. It has led to a more severe con- 
demnation of the girl who unquestionably cheats in examina- 
tion, and has lessened the amount of such cheating, if it has 
not entirely eliminated it. On the other hand, it seems to 
have brought up numerous questions of casuistry as to what 
constitutes cheating in class work. Of course, there is a 
double stimulus for such casuistry in the pledge not to cheat 
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nor to allow others to do so. If it is not cheating to write 
an English equivalent above your German or Latin word, 
how comforting is the thought! Or if cheating consists only 
in referring to the book, then your next-hand neighbor who 
glances at her notes now and then need not be reported. 
Then too, when is it cheating to study together? And is it 
cheating for one girl to give another points for a paper? 

I am not entirely sure what the outcome of the plan will 
be. The duty of reporting a student seen cheating has been 
most hard to impress upon the students generally, and even 
where they recognize its necessity, they feel it to be so dis- 
agreeable that they will evade it as far as possible. They 
will take the front seats in the examination, or they will turn 
their backs upon the rest of the class—in every possible way 
they will make it impossible for themselves to see anything 
that may be going on. There are, of course, some students 
too acute and too conscientious to do this, and so far they 
have furnished the needed check. It remains to be seen 
whether their influence will be the dominant one. 

A third ethical factor was introduced into the college this 
autumn in the form of two clubs for social purposes, organized 
with a charter from the faculty, conferring definite rights 
and making certain requirements. The most important of 
these was that each club should devote itself to the broaden- 
ing and uplifting of the social life of the college, that it should 
seek out the lonely girl who made friends slowly, and endeavor 
to bring out her good qualities. 

A host of questions at once arose here. In the first place, 
what should be the qualifications for membership in these 
clubs? Whenever a lonely, unattractive girl, a misfit, was 
found, should that qualify her for the club? If not, then how 
is the club to help her? But if such girls are taken in, then 
in a year or so the club will consist only of misfits, eccentrics, 
weak girls, and will be in no condition to help anyone else. 
On the other hand, if only strong girls are chosen, those left 
out must feel that an odious comparison has been made, and 
must resent it. Discussion has been fast and furious, and is 
by no means over, but opinion seems to be on the whole, set- 
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tling down to this conclusion: that in the light of its ideal, 
the club is a nucleus of workers toward the end of develop- 
ing the capabilities of every girl in college. If a girl has 
reached the point where she can show her ability to help others, 
she will not be a drag to the club. Until that time, each girl 
in the club should make it a point to become acquainted with 
her, and to give her the pleasures and advantages of the club 
house as far as possible. The question of what constitutes 
eligibility for the club, is, of course, the one which determines 
its value as a moral factor in the college. The ideal that 
was, and is, held up constantly, is the altruistic one mentioned 
above, with service to their fellow-students as the practical test. 
There is no doubt that many of the members held in the be- 
ginning to the superficial personal ideal for their club girls, 
and that some still do. They would have made election to 
membership dependent upon liking, so that the club would 
have become but a coterie of friends. At present the larger 
ideal is the dominant one, though, of course, it remains to be 
seen whether it will be so when the newness of the clubs has 
worn away and public attention is not so much concentrated 
upon them as at present. 

A fundamental question might well be raised here, as to 
whether such a basis of membership does not make the girls 
prigs. One might, however, question in the same way, 
whether election to a debating society does not make the per- 
son over-proud of his powers of argument, and so on through 
the list. As matters stand, at present at least, the members 
who tend to exclusiveness, to feeling themselves better than 
the non-members, are finding in most cases that the club 
cannot use them in its work, that is, cannot appoint them on 
committees, and so on, or through them become acquainted 
with other desirable girls. Doubtless the students cannot fail 
to recognize that some of them have more influence and ability 
than others. Such things are known whether there are clubs 
or not. The club, if its ideal is realized, will simply put such 
influence and ability to work in the interests of every student. 

To get back now to the point from which we digressed, the 
influence of these three factors, the self-government system, 
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the honor system, and the social clubs, has been to bring out 
in one form or another nearly every important moral prob- 
lem that one meets in life, and to make it a problem upon which 
practical issues depend. The moral sense of the student-body 
has been roused and sharpened and its ideals made both higher 
and more definite. Much still remains to be done, as this 
article shows, in merging the social into the social ideal, 
but the method tried has been found valuable. One who 
mingles with the student-body here can trace the growth of 
the ideal woman, not only in the raising of the aspirations of 
the students for themselves, but in the increasing esprit de 
corps, the overlooking of superficial faults and the lending a 
hand to overcome them, the prompt, unsparing, but imper- 
sonal criticism of selfishness and insincerity, and so on. The 
necessity of working together in order to make the admin- 
istration of the Student Government Association and of the 
honor system a success, has been here the principle of union. 
Now the club life, with the still closer relations which it effects, 
should complete the work of uniting all the students in col- 


lege into a band of lovers of the ideal in each other, seekers 
after social righteousness. 


Amy E. TANNER. 
WILson COLLEGE. 
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Tue PuiLosopuy or Revicion. By Dr. Harald Héffding, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Copenhagen. Translated from the 
German Edition by B. E. Meyer. London: Macmillan & Co., 


Ltd., 1906. Pp. viii, 410. 


There is an unmistakable directness of touch in the argument 
and analysis contained in this volume, which removes it from 
the sphere of mere speculation and gives it a characteristic quality 
of personal conviction. The effect on the reader is such as to 
disarm Criticism from the outset and produce an attitude of re- 
spectful acquiescence. The author has written out of the full- 
ness of his own experience of life, in the hope that it may be of 
significance to others to know what he has learned. And no one 
who is aware of the perplexities of the religious mood can read 
his sympathetic interpretation of its meaning without being grate- 
ful for this balanced and well-ordered statement of his conclu- 
sions. We may add to these general remarks that Prof. Hoffding 
is singularly fortunate in his translator, who has produced a most 
readable rendering of the German version. 

The interpretation of religion throughout the volume is governed 
by a single conception, which Prof. H6ffding calls the “conserva- 
tion of value.” This conception he considers the fundamental 
“axiom” of all religious experience. The aim of the writer is 
to describe, to illustrate, and to justify this “axiom,” and to show 
how it has operated in the formation of definite religious belief. 
From the outset he puts aside the attempt to connect the phil- 
osophy of religion with a general philosophical system; for “the 
work of the philosophy of religion will be most productive when 
religion and its manifestations . . . are illuminated by a proc- 
ess of philosophizing of which the main occupation is to decide 
whether or no we may expect to arrive at a conclusion” (p. 4). 
His position on this question of method does not seem altogether 
clear or consistent; for at one time he speaks of the religious 
problem as “falling under the fundamental problem” (p. 13); 
at another time of an “analogy” between the philosophical and 
religious problem (p. 385); while again throughout the work 
he seeks to maintain that there is continuity (p. 216), or at 
least no discontinuity, between the notion of “existence” and the 
security of the values on which religious experience lays stress. 
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Indeed, he goes so far at one stage in his discussion as to make 
the remark (which I take to be general), that “we shall always 
expect to find the development of religion based on a certain 
‘conception of reality. Man can have no religious feeling until 
he can to a certain extent systematize his observations of the 
world” (p. 137). Moreover, his own argument rests, as one 
might suppose, on some philosophical basis, a basis which at 
one point he speaks of as that of “critical monism” (p. 89). 
But while this seeming inconsistency hangs over the process of 
the discussion, and in a manner perhaps threatens the safety of 
his conclusions, Prof. Hoffding is at any rate quite frank in 
admitting the limitations within which he works. He prefers to 
confine himself to an empirical analysis of the content of religious 
experience, an empirical verification of its first principle (the 
axiom of the conservation of value), and a psychological descrip- 
tion of what that principle means. 

He divides his discussion into three stages. In the first he ex- 
amines the logical significance of the principle of value and of 
the conservation of all values, and distinguishes it from the logi- 
cal character of the principles by which we endeavor to meet 
the difficulty set to the human mind of holding to unity in the 
midst of diversity. This constitutes the epistemological part of 
his problem, which he calls “Epistemological Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.” In the second stage he states the content and substance 
of religious experience as it has historically appeared. He gives 
what, roughly speaking, may be called a psychological analysis 
of the religious mind, and shows what is meant by its funda- 
mental axiom, and what this involves. This discussion forms 
the “Psychological Philosophy of Religion,” and is on the whole 
the most important section of the work. In the third stage he 
traces the connection between religious value and that other sphere 
of experience where the idea of value plays the chief role in 
forming the experience—morality. This part he calls the “Ethical 
Philosophy of Religion.” 

If we take the axiom as the centre of the whole discussion, 
we may say that the first section considers its formal character 
as a principle of experience, the second its material content, and 
the third its efficiency as a specific ground of activity. 

The axiom of the conservation of value is conceived by the 
author after the analogy of the conservation of energy in physics. 
It asserts the “continuous conservation of value throughout all 
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transformations,” just as the conservation of energy asserts that 
energy is never lost from the physical system by any process 
of change, but only transformed. It does not affect the axiom 
to say that increase in value is or may be a condition of its being 
preserved; for constancy of value and conservation of value’ 
are not the same thing. All the values that have existed may be 
conserved as well as the increased values which may arise in 
the course of experience. “Conservation” means that no value, 
whatever it be, utterly perishes from the world. “Value” again 
denotes the “property possessed by a thing” of either giving “im- 
mediate satisfaction” or “serving as a means of procuring it” 
(p. 12). Immediate value is the primary end, and by “primary” 
is meant first in importance, because conserving the ultimate 
and simplest needs of man. All other values are “mediate ;” 
they are conditioned by the character of immediate values, and 
lead to the attainment of them more or less consciously and 
directly. The “needs,” which determine what is to have value, 
themselves depend on man’s “nature”; and as the needs vary 
indefinitely, values vary in quality and character with them. The 
“conservation” refers to all values, mediate and immediate. 
Since value thus covers all possible forms in which satisfac- 
tion can be obtained by man in his various relations to existence, 
it follows that the conservation of all values implies or is even 
“a form of the principle of the continuity of existence” (p. 216). 
It means that “fidelity prevails throughout existence,” for “fidelity 
is conservation, continuity throughout all changes” (pp. 134, 216). 
Such conservation or fidelity is the axiom of religion, the “con- 
tent” of religious “faith.” Or, in other words, the religious 
attitude of experience rests upon and presupposes that the values 
which man assigns to existing things in virtue of the satisfac- 
tions they afford, will be guaranteed by the nature of existence 
itself, that they have an objective basis and justification, and not 
merely a subjective significance. 

Now, there is no doubt that this does describe an essential 
element in the experience of religion, and is a legitimate way of 
stating its point of view. It has the merit of being compre- 
hensive enough to include all types and forms of religion and 
to distinguish the religious mood per se from any other form of 
experience. For all other moods, science, morality, etc., are con- 
cerned in finding or creating values, not in conserving them, 
and certainly not in conserving all values. Indeed the other moods 
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may even proceed best by correcting and suppressing what has 
acquired a value; whence arises the conflict between the religious 
and e. g. the scientific mood. It gives also a concreteness and 
definiteness of character to religious experience which in these 
times of uncertainty the religious mind may very readily welcome, 
The great difficulty which the religious mind has to face is un- 
doubtedly how to determine, and be assured of, the objectivity of 
the content and consequences of its “faith,” how to be confident that 
its assertions hold of an objective ground, and are not the crea- 
tions of subjective desire or imagination. Some kind of reciprocity 
between objective and subjective there must be in religion as in 
every mood of concrete experience; for, only if this reciprocity 
is found, is our mood a “reality,” instead of either confusion or 
illusion. The object must be in some sense “independent” of us 
as well as related to us, if our experience is to be reliable and 
valid. In science and morality this objectivity of content is easily 
tested: for the objective world of “fact,” the things perceived, and 
the social order, at once assert themselves over against our indi- 
vidual ideas, and our individual whims; and either check or con- 
firm their course in very definite and determinable ways. But who 
is to tell us if our religious ideas are “correct,” that our religious 
emotions are “justified?” The object to which we here stand 
related seems either to make no definite response, or to make a 
response only in such universal terms that every case is satisfied 
equally ; each individual’s interpretation of the response is as valid 
as another’s, and is asserted to be so. But this implies that we 
seem to have no restraint whatsoever on our affirmations or 
denials, and no confirmation of their claims. Hence the liability 
of the religious mood to mere caprice in its assertions and its 
aims. There is undoubtedly here a real danger unless we have 
in some way a determinate relation on the part of the mind to 
a determinate object which in some sense is “independent” of it. 
Prof. Héffding’s conception of a principle of the conservation of 
value does seem to indicate such an objectivity, and seems also to 
provide for the subjective variety of experience so characteristic 
of the religious life. A 

Yet it has to be noted that its very meaning seems to deprive 
it of any regulating or controlling efficacy on the religious 
mind. It does not prescribe what is or is not to have a value 
for religion. On the contrary, this is determined apart from re- 
ligion, as such, altogether. Religion stamps with the mark of 
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finality or absoluteness what is on other grounds a source of sat- 
jsfaction. Religion claims as a permanent factor in the nature 
of things what has to begin with a value for the individual 
life. It gives the form of eternity to a temporal validity. All 
the positive content of religion is derived from sources outside 
the religious axiom itself. More than this, it presupposes “that 
we have discovered by experience that there is something valu- 
able” (p. 217). But if so, we come dangerously near to destroy- 
ing any claim the religious mood has to be anything of sig- 
nificance in experience at all. For if the axiom does not con- 
stitute value, since that is settled by the nature of the satisfac- 
tions of which the individual is the source and the test; and if 
the axiom does not regulate what is to be regarded as of value, 
since that is done by other spheres of experience, what does the 
axiom do? It becomes a purely formal precept without any con- 
tent of its own at all. If so, its objectivity seems to have no 
real effect on the individual life; for an objectivity that is not 
effective as a check or restraint on the course of the mind’s 
conscious states is as good as non-existent. Nothing then sep- 
arates it from either illusion or caprice. Moreover, on this view 
it is only the claim of the individual religious mind which saves 
the situation and creates the religious mood. This makes re- 
ligion both in content and form purely subjective. Such a re- 
sult, however, is directly opposed to the very meaning of the re- 
ligious mood. For this seeks to give permanent objectivity to 
what has otherwise a value; and the religious individual appeals 
to the axiom to sustain his belief in any value that enters his 
life. Clearly, therefore, the axiom must derive its meaning 
from some other source than the individual mind. For if the 
position of the latter depends on the nature of the former, it 
is logically impossible to create the axiom from the individual 
mind. 

This indeed comes out in Prof H6éffding’s further analysis. He 
maintains “that the axiom of the conservation of value is a form 
of the principle of the continuity of existence” (p. 216), i. e. has 
its ground beyond the individual mind in a wider form of exist- 
ence. Elsewhere (pp. 134, 186), he identifies the principle of the 
conservation of value with “God” in the religious sense. And, 
generally, he argues that the scientific and religious moods 
would be reconciled if the principle of the unity and con- 
tinuity of existence, which the former takes as an axiom and 
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seeks to establish in detail, were to coincide with the axiom of 
the conservation of value. Interpretation and estimation could 
then be identified. This certainly gets over the subjectivity of 
the axiom. And even if the ultimate reconciliation were in the 
long run an ideal to be aimed at, or yet never achieved, the 
objectivity would at all events be secured. 

But such statements and suggestions as those just referred to, 
cannot be said to carry us far towards a solution of this dif- 
ficulty, when we seek to make the trend of Prof. Hoffding’s argu- 
ment consistent. The above expressions would seem in their very 
nature to carry objectivity with them, and secure the validity 
of religious judgments. “Existence,” “Reality,” “God,” are 
surely “objective” if anything is. Prof. Hoffding, however, not 
only does not find the content of the religious life from such a 
source, but, by his very interpretation of them, makes any use 
of them as the objective basis of religion impossible. For they 
themselves are subjective conceptual constructions. “Conceptions 
of existence” lie at the basis of religions, and the different con- 
ceptions of value help to determine different religious standpoints 
(p. 113). “The development of religion” is “based on a certain con- 
ception of reality.” ‘Man can have no religious feeling until he 
can to a certain extent systematize his observations of the 
world” (p. 137). And if anything is needed to emphasize this 
subjectivity we are told that our conception of existence is never 
completed, and is necessarily incomplete (pp. 32, 259, 264), nay 
even “that our concept of reality is itself really an ideal con- 
cept” (p. 247). The religious mind undoubtedly seems to look 
on “God” as objective, as a supreme object of all judgments; and 
in discussing the religious life of different peoples, Prof. Hoff- 
ding certainly seems to take the term in this sense. But in his 
own view, God is really the “predicate” of all religious judg- 
ments (p. 187). How, if this is so, he can at the same time 
speak of this as “that which supports and comprehends within 
itself all values” (p. 180) is difficult to see. 

Moreover, even if we take Prof. H6ffding at his word, it is not 
possible to make the argument auite convincing. Conceptions of 
existence give, he says, the basis of religious value. Such con- 
ceptions presumably must be, or claim to be, true, and so claim 
to fall within science. Yet he maintains (p. 244), that “if we 
could or ought to uphold no other views of existence than those 
which scientific inquiry can construct and prove, then the axiom 
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of the conservation of value must fall to the ground.” Or, 
again, take the statement “the process of existence might be con- 
tinuous without any continuity of value” (p. 245), and com- 
pare this with that above given: “the continuity of value is 
another form of the principle of unity in existence.” Indeed 
the importance of conceptions of existence in the shaping of the 
religious life seems reduced to very little indeed. For, from the 
point of view oi science, religion seems to get a living as best 
it can from the crumbs which may fall from the well-supplied 
table of the scientist. “If it be supposed that the innermost es- 
sence of existence’ is exhausted when its empirical contents has 
been reduced to relations of identity, rationality and causality, 
then there is no room for faith. But such a view is insuscep- 
tible of proof. There always remains the possibility that the 
great rational and causal web of interrelations which science is 
gradually exposing to view may be the framework or the foun- 
dation for the unfolding, in accordance with the very laws 
and forms discovered by scientific inquiry, of a valuable content. 
The axiom of the conservation of value need assert nothing more 
and nothing other than this” (p. 245). “There always remains 
the possibility; may not the other possibility be true as well? 
What is “at least possible” is separated by only a very sharp 
edge from the impossible. And how can the “axiom of the con- 
servation of value” draw any content from such a “possibility,” 
still more furnish any “vitality” of belief, or “produce” or “in- 
crease” value in the way Prof. Hoéffding describes elsewhere. Is 
religious experience to be based on taking a “perhaps” seriously 
for fact? The crumbs no doubt are always possible; but what 
if the rich man at the table of science is too careful or too 
well-mannered to drop any? 

It seems ungrateful to make these complaints regarding an 
argument so rich in instruction; but it is difficult to get rid of 
the conclusion that from first to last the substance and form of 
religion have, on Prof. Héffding’s theory, no genuine objective 
basis or immovable ground at all. We may call such a view as his 
“psychological,” or “subjective” as we please; the name is not so 
serious as the positive result of the interpretation. And all the 
further development of his principle in the discussion of con- 
crete historical religions, doctrines and procedure, bears out the 
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same result. The applications of his theory, it should be said, 
form in some ways the most interesting and illuminating part of 
the work. We find here many of his best apergus, which con- 
centrate into a pithy expression the rich wisdom of a deep ex- 
perience of life. 

Perhaps Prof. Hoffding seems nearer to the solution of the 
difficulty above referred to, and nearer also to the heart of his 
own position, when he deals with the bearing of religion on moral- 
ity in the last part of the work. He points out on pp. 223-24 that 
the “ideal form of the axiom of the conservation of value . . . 
may be regarded as a kind of extension of the highest ethical 
principle.” And again “religion tends to appear as a projec- 
tion of the ethical,” The values of religion are secondary and 
depend on certain primary values, since religion presupposes the 
experience of value, of those primary values “our experience of 
life has taught us to know and maintain.” What these latter 
are is not and apparently cannot be definitely determined. “The 
values in the conservation of which a man believes will be those 
which he regards as the highest. These, however, differ widely 
in different cases among different men living under different 
historical conditions” (p. 218). When “we inquire as to the 
value of the faith in the conservation of value, the answer can- 
not be given by religion only . . . The necessary condition for 
the justification of religion is that neither force nor time be with- 
drawn from ethical work. On the other hand religion will gain 
in positive value if it can be seen to be a condition which en- 
ables us to produce and discover values within the world of 
experience” (p. 331). Thus it is maintained that “religion in 
its historical development, as well as in its motives, its contents, 
and its value, points back to ethical presuppositions, even when it 
has all the appearance of serving as a basis for ethics” (ibid). 
The “superstructure of a religion will depend on the ethical 
standpoint” (p. 374). 

It appears, then, from this that the ultimate ground of religion 
is the ethical life, and ‘iat religion is also an “extension” of it. 
Now, undoubtedly this gets rid of the above subjectivity char- 
acteristic of this interpretation of religion. For thus there is 
introduced into the religious life the objectivity which comes 
from the compulsion of the social order and of our relation to 
other men. And in the realization of the ethical ideal “ethics 
itself becomes religious, for it is here working for the all-holiest” 
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(p. 375) “Religion and ethics ultimately meet in the conception 
of the holiest” (ibid), The ethical includes the religious. 

It will be noted how closely this is akin to Kant’s conception 
of religion and also to the later Greek view of religion. Indeed 
in the working of this out, “we must always find our greatest 
model in the Greek way of life.” 

The difficulty that here remains is (1) to explain away the 
apparent circle in the argument that religion depends on and gets 
its justification from ethics, and yet that ethical values are con- 
served in and by religion; and (2) to assign on this view any 
proper and peculiar function to religion at all. It seems a mere 
confirmation of what ethical values determine; it is living sub 
specie eternitatis, the same experience that is primarily lived sub 
specie temporis. But a value is none the more valid and none the 
more valuable because it is conserved. Indeed it is not valuable 
because it is conserved, it is conserved because it is valuable. 
Moreover, a value need not be conserved at all: it will remain a 
value none the less. “Value is not absolutely dependent on its 
own conservation” (p. 272). This may not seem quite consistent 
with Prof. Hoffding’s other contention that the axiom of religion 
maintains that no value altogether disappears from existence; but 
at any rate it is true. What then does religion specifically consist 
in? In stamping finite values with the hall-mark of eternity? 
How from such a formal principle is it at all possible to develop 
the rich and varied content of religious history and religious 
experience? But if it does not consist in thus giving finality to 
the temporal, in, so to say, giving the finishing touch to finite 
experience, it is difficult to see what is left us, or from what 
source it will draw the inspiration for its unique position in human 
life. The difficulty is only increased when we gather from an- 
other passage that there may be no necessity for religion in the 
ethical life at all, ‘“Ethically considered the command is ‘make 
life, the life thou knowest, as valuable as possible.’ Whether 
the striving to fulfil this command necessarily presupposes a 
belief in the conservation of value in a certain definite form, is a 
question which will receive different answers from different per- 
sons according to their differing experiences” (p. 381). 

Finally, there is some justification for raising the further ques- 
tion as to the source and goal of the values which are conserved. 
And here Prof. Hoéffding’s answer is a little perplexing after all 
that he has said about the necessity for scientific explanation on 
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the one hand, and the importance of estimation or evaluation on 
the other. He says in one passage: “I for my part see no reason 
why we should demand at all costs an answer [to the question, 
“whence comes the valuable and whither goes it?”’] which shal} 
teke us beyond what science can teach us by means of its latest 
hypotheses” (p. 376). Yet in another passage he says, “It may 
be that poetry is a more perfect expression of the highest than 
any scientific concept ever could be” (ibid). Surely both these 
statements cannot be true at the same time. Both no doubt may 
be complementary; but in that case the first should certainly be 
qualified to admit of supplementation. On his view it seems ab- 
solutely essential to take up both positions, and not one to the 
exclusion of the other. Even so, we have no reasoned solution 
of the situation created from the first by distinguishing and in- 
deed opposing explanation and estimation. And such a solution 
one may fairly expect from a philosophical interpretation of reli- 
gious life. No doubt the “last word” in any interpretation “must 
lie with personality.” What one feels is that, for religion, this 
seems both the first and the last word and ought to be so con- 
sidered in determining the nature of religious experience. 
J. B. Battie. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 


Stoic AND CHRISTIAN IN THE SECOND CENTURY. A comparison 
of the ethical teaching of Marcus Aurelius with that of 
contemporary and antecedent Christianity. By Leonard Alston, 
M. A., sometime scholar of Trinity College. Melbourne: 
Burney Prizeman, 1904 and 1905; London: Longmans, Green 


& Co., 1906. 


A comparative study of Stoicism and Christianity, in the spirit 
of modern historical research, objective, impartial and sympa- 
thetic, is a desideratum. We are still in the stage of preliminary 
investigations ; and the best-equipped student would long hesitate, 
were he asked to define the place actually held in the Graeco-Roman 
world by the two religious faiths in the days when they were 
rivals. Whoever presents new material, or a more perfect inter- 
pretation of already known facts, renders a real service. There 
is no reason why an author should not confine himself to the 
second century, if he chooses to do so. That is the period when 
these systems came into conscious conflict with each other. Nor 
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is the choice of Marcus Aurelius as a representative of Stoicism 
infelicitous, if a single thinker must be chosen. 

The present writer, however, cannot but regret that Mr. Alston 
deemed it expedient to introduce only one Stoic, even though it be 
the noble philosopher on the Roman throne, while selecting quite 
a number of Christian writers as representatives of their faith. 
It would not have been necessary to go back to Seneca and 
Cornutus. But if Caius Musonius Rufus, Epictetus, and Dio 
Chrysostomus who still flourished at the beginning of the second 
century had been accorded a place beside Marcus Aurelius, the 
total impression of Stoicism would in essential respects have been 
modified. It is a significant fact that the Stoic, Dio Chrysostomus, 
condemned slavery as contrary to the laws of nature and urged 
its abolition, while Christian teachers recognized the institution 
and only counseled slaves to be obedient and masters to be kind. 
It is well to remember that Musonius Rufus was opposed on 
principle to war and advocated peace between nations, even when 
it was exceedingly unpopular to avow such convictions. Nor 
should the attitude of this philosopher on the question of marriage 
be forgotten. Against the Christian idea of celibacy as especially 
holy, and marriage as a concession to the weakness of the flesh, 
he held marriage to be the normal thing and regarded it as a man’s 
duty, if qualified by nature for it, to take a wife and bring up 
children. If suppression of greed, envy and jealousy, and active 
sympathy with the poor, the weak, and the erring are not empha- 
sized in the wise emperor’s Meditations, they find expression in 
the lectures of Epictetus preserved by his disciple Arrian. 

The Christianity of the second century is represented in this 
work by some of the so-called apostolic fathers and some 
apologists earlier than Tertullian, Irenzeus and Clement of Alex- 
andria. It is difficult to see why such eminently characteristic 
writings of this century as the Fourth Gospel, the Deutero-Pauline 
Epistles and the Catholic Epistles are not included. The ethical 
teaching of Gnostic Christians might also have been profitably 
considered. Nevertheless, the importance of the apostolic fathers, 
among whom modern editors are inclined to reckon some of the 
early apologists, is so great, that there would be little disposition 
to find fault with the author for confining himself to them, were 
his treatment of these teachers marked by sufficient thoroughness 
of research and appreciation of their distinctive messages. They 
are indeed quoted on various topics, both in Greek and in English, 
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but there is only scanty evidence of a real scholarly occupation 
with their writings. “Barnabas” is introduced to the reader in 
this fashion: “A single epistle of moderate length bearing the title 
‘Epistle of Barnabas,’ and probably written in the last quarter 
of the first century, was formerly ascribed to the companion of 
St. Paul. It is a crude composition allegorizing the Old Testament 
writings from a strongly anti-Judaic standpoint. The author 
shows much false modesty mingled with spiritual arrogance.” 
Comment is unnecessary on this piece of description, which is 
characteristic. Mr. Alston haughtily declares: “We shall steer 
clear of the folly of treating the ‘Meditations’ of Marcus in the 
spirit of a German professor handling the mysteries of Hamlet.” 
(p. 24). He has much to learn yet from the manner in which a 
German professor is accustomed to handle a historic subject. 

The spirit in which he approaches Stoicism manifests itself at 
the very outset. Things were in a bad way in the second century. 
“No wise traditions,” the author says, “of philosophical or histori- 
cal insight and of the ultimate criteria of truth had survived the 
revolutionary changes wrought by the Roman legions. . . . Once 
the path of duty was clear . . . Now there were no duties save 
negative ones and passive ones. War had been an acknowledged 
evil, but peace had come to be an evil scarcely less. Under the 
shelter of the Pax Romana had come into being a moral chaos 
unknown before.” As if Stoicism itself were not one of the best 
evidences that the noble traditions of the past had survived, and as 
if the comparative freedom from internecine strife and wantonly 
precipitated war were not one of the many indications of the 
moral uplift witnessed by this century! Besides, the Christian 
student of the twentieth century who feels that without indis- 
criminate shedding of blood there can be no rescue from a moral 
chaos, should be reminded by the proud titles of Trajan, Hadrian 
and the Antonines, that the dogs of war were not kept in leash 
any unreasonable length of time. Professor Dill is criticised for 
“translating the rhetoric of the schools into the rich phrases of 
the New Testament, slurring over all characteristic differences.” 

The differences are emphasized by Mr. Alston. In doing so, 
he often shows much acuteness of judgment, and sometimes pre- 
sents the contrast very clearly without any attempt at evaluation. 
Most frequently, however, there is an apologetic strain, and not 
seldom a modern sentiment is arbitrarily read into the Christain 
phraseology. A few quotations will suffice to show the strength 
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and weakness of his treatment. “Marcus Aurelius never stops to 
ask whether virtue is worth while” (p. 39); “much as the miser, 
who in the beginning may have sought money for some definite 
end, comes at last to give himself over to money-getting in 
complete forgetfulness of the purposes which money serves, so 
Marcus becomes an uncompromising pursuer of virtue for 
virtue’s sake” (p. 211); “Marcus Aurelius, lacking the belief in 
a future life, not able to conceive of the soul as distinct from 
matter, always conscious of the shortness of life, and depising 
actual mankind . . . , can only look inward for approval” (p. 
56f.); the Stoic conceives of the world as “controlled and per- 
meated by impersonal reason acting according to laws, in the 
scientific sense of orderly sequences” (p. 125) ; Marcus Aurelius 
“gathers the fairest illustrations that he knows of what is honorable 
and pure and lovely and of good report, that he may think on these 
things” and “there is something almost pathetically effortful in 
this enumeration” (p. 130f.). 

On the other hand, “moral progress in the world, as a whole, 
is the life and hope of Christianity” (p. 42); Bishop Ignatius 
exhorts his readers to unity, obedience, submission to authority, 
particularly to that of the bishop, as he who doeth anything apart 
from the bishop is not clean in his conscience, “and all this with 
a view to the higher service of humanity as a whole” (p. 772f.) ; 
the Christian believes in “the presence and activity of the personal 
Governor who punishes and rewards, and wishes to obtain both 
virtue and the ultimate reward of virtue” (p. 125f.); and the 
Christian sees in Christ the concrete ideal, “whose approval is the 
approval of already perfect humanity” (p. 56), the exemplar, 
“with no uncertain outlines, fixed and unchangeable, without rival 
or equal,” and “is absorbed into his ideal” (p. 132f.). 

If this book should lead the author, or some of his readers, to 
undertake, in a more adequate manner, a comparative study of 
Stoicism and Christianity, it would not have been written in vain. 

Cornell University. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


Some Docmas oF Reticion. By John McTaggart Ellis McTag- 
gart, Doctor in Letters, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College 
in Cambridge. London: Edward Arnold. Pp. 299. 


A dogma is defined as “any proposition which has a metaphysical 
significance.” A proposition has metaphysical significance if it is 
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“an expression of the ultimate nature of reality,” whether its ac- 
ceptance depends on metaphysical considerations or not. “The 
assertion of God’s existence is equally a dogma whether the believer 
has arrived at it by argument or accepted it by tradition or feels an 
intinctive and irresistible conviction to believe it.” There are other 
definitions, but the one given, Dr. McTaggart thinks, accords best 
with the ordinary use of the word. It embraces all propositions 
called dogmas, even those in the Christian creeds which have refer- 
ence to historical events; since their claim to be called dogmas, 
rests upon the fact that they assert that these events (e. g. the 
Crucifixion) exercised a unique influence on the relations between 
God and man. 

Religious dogmas are those whose acceptance or rejection by any 
person would alter his religious position. Religion itself, the 
author thinks, may best be described as “an emotion resting on a 
conviction of a harmony between ourselves and the universe at 
large.” Objection might be taken to the definition of religion 
as an emotion resting on a conviction of a harmony, etc., but 
it is scarcely necessary to discuss it, since the author’s argu- 
ments do not turn on the words we have emphasized. He 
is concerned chiefly with the convictions on which the emotion 
depends. 

In the first two chapters the Importance of Dogma and the 
Establishment of Dogma are discussed. Then follow chapters 
on Human Immortality, Human Pre-existence, Free Will, God 
as Omnipotent, A Non-omnipotent God, Theism and Happiness. 
The freshest, most interesting, if not the most convincing parts 
of Dr. McTaggart’s philosophy are the discussions on Human 
Immortality and Human Preéxistence. These dogmas, Dr. Mc- 
Taggart thinks, can be proved only on a priori grounds. In the 
present volume various objections to these dogmas are examined 
—not perhaps the objections which are most serious from the 
modern scientific standpoint—and some empirical arguments are 
adduced in their favor. But empirical arguments cannot establish 
them: they require a system of metaphysics. Such a system he 
has already published in his “Studies in Hegelian Cosmosology.” 
In that work he argues from the principles of Hegel’s Philosophy 
that human selves or persons are eternal. They are fundamental 
differentiations of the absolute. Moreover, only selves (the term 
is not confined to human beings) exist. All other things are 
differentiations of selves. The Absolute, the unity of the whole, 
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is not itself a person, or in any way conscious. It exists only 
for the selves as conscious beings. The unity of the universe is 
a unity of finite persons or selves. 

We are not satisfied that the non-personal character of the 
Absolute follows even from Dr. McTaggart’s principles. And 
the author himself does not seem to be fully satisfied with his 
demonstration. But we cannot enter into that question here. 
The reader who wishes to pursue the subject further must refer 
to the excellent discussions in the “Studies” itself. There is 
one point, however, to which we must refer, because it is raised 
in “Some Dogmas of Religion” also. The Absolute cannot be 
a person, it is held, because personality involves an other. But 
the other involved need not be other than the person. Subject 
implies an object, the ego a non-ego, but the person is not to be 
identified with the subject or ego. A person is a duality of sub- 
ject and object in unity. And there is nothing impossible in the 
notion that the Universe is such a duality in unity. Some such 
notion is involved in the conception of God as an eternal Trinity 
in Unity—a conception which Dr. McTaggart does not mention 
in this book as one of the dogmas of religion, although it 
is put forward expressly by theologians as meeting somé of 
the objections which he raises to the theory of a personal 
God. 

Knowing Dr. McTaggart’s views on the personality of the 
Absolute, we could expect nothing from him but destructive 
criticism of Theism. And this is what we get, and it will 
doubtless cause Theists to reflect on their position. The book 
would have been more useful, however, if the author had addressed 
himself to his task with a little more sympathy and understanding. 
Few modern theists, we imagine, would claim the “theistic” views 
here criticised as their own. Indeed, the reader gets the impression 
sometimes that the writer is simply indulging in logical trifling, 
that the discredited theistic doctrine is unworthy of serious con- 
sideration and may be caricatured to any extent. What other 
impression is possible from such paragraphs as the following: 
“An omnipotent person is one who can do anything.” “Now 
suppose that God had willed to create a universe, and had not 
willed that the law of Identity should be valid. It seems that 
we have no alternative but to be inconsistent or to be completely 
unmeaning. To suppose that the universe would not have been 
created, although God had willed that it should, would be 
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inconsistent with his omnipotence. But the assertion that the 
universe could be created without being a universe, and without 
being created is surely unmeaning. And yet how can the universe 
be the universe, or creation be creation unless the law of Identity 
be true.” “Again is there any meaning in the supposition that 
God could create a man who was not a man, or that he could 
create a being who was neither man nor not man? But, if he 
could not then he is bound by the law of Contradiction and the 
Law of Excluded Middle, and, once more, he is not omnipotent.” 
(Pp. 202, 203.) 

When theologians talk of omnipotence with reference to God 
there is a “universe of discourse” implied. Further, omnipotence 
is an attribute of a Personal Being, in organic relation with other 
attributes: and when God is said to possess it, the meaning 
surely is, that there is nothing which can prevent Him realizing 
any purpose which His wisdom and goodness, e. g., decide Him 
to attempt. But Dr. McTaggart takes omnipotence in an 
absolutely abstract sense. It is the omnipotence of nobody, and 
our author amuses himself by conceiving this nobody turn somer- 
saults in nothing. 

This arbitrary abstract method of criticism seems to us to vitiate 
a good deal of the book. It is undeniably clever, and very many 
good things are said; and it fully sustains Dr. McTaggart’s 
reputation as a clear thinker and a lucid writer; but much of it 
is likely to produce irritation rather than reflection. Popular 
conceptions of Theism are examined and, chiefly, antiquated 
methods of establishing them. Of course, an author has a perfect 
right to choose what he will discuss, but he has no right to assert 
finality of his conclusions until he has covered the whole ground. 
We should have thought that Professor Royce’s “The World and 
the Individual,” e¢. g., would be examined before the paragraph 
on p. 260 were written with its assumption that the only reason- 
able alternatives are, “A non-omnipotent God—a person who 
fights for the good and who may be victorious,” and “an omnipotent 
person to whom good and evil are equally pleasing.” The 
paragraph referred to is the following: ‘That is all that the 
doctrine of a non-omnipotent God can give us—a person who 
fights for the good and who may be victorious. But it is at any 
rate better than the doctrine of an omnipotent person to whom 
good and evil are equally pleasing. And it is fortunate that, 
as we have seen, the more attractive of the two ideas is also the 
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more probable. Indeed, when the non-omnipotent God is also 
taken as non-creative, there seems to me, as I have said, only 
one reason why we should not believe in his existence—namely, 
that there is no reason why we should believe in it.” 

But our dissatisfaction with Dr. McTaggart’s philosophical 
method is deeper than this: The adequacy of its fundamental 
conceptions may be called into question. His definition of religion 
as “an emotion resting on a conviction of a harmony between 
ourselves and the universe at large” offers a point of departure. 
This definition is interesting and led us to expect that our author 
intended to consider dogmas in relation to our emotions. We 
expected him to show us what dogmas are necessary in order that 
we might have the most comprehensive, rich and harmonious emo- 
tional life. But we were disappointed. Religion, although “almost 
the best of all earthly things” (p. 298), has no claim to reality. 
“The more complete religion is not necessarily the more true, for 
it may assert a harmony which does not exist” (p. 11). The only 
kind of harmony that we can assert to exist is a harmony which is 
deduced from certain abstract conceptions. That a dogma or set 
of dogmas fails to satisfy our emotional nature, or even our ethical 
demands, is nothing. The universe may be intolerably bad—in- 
tolerably miserable or intolerably wicked—but it cannot be illogical. 
It is assumed without proof that the universe respects some of the 
claims of our nature. An examination of the phenomenal world 
does not verify the assumption that the universe is completely 
rational, still we cling to our faith and pursue our investigations. 
The existence of ignorance, error, unsolved contradictions are 
not allowed to throw doubt on the proposition that “the real is 
rational ;” but a toothache or an ungenerous thought is enough 
to break the backbone of a direct faith in the goodness and wisdom 
of things. It is utterly unreasonable to assume, in the face of 
appearances, that the nature of the universe is such that a wise and 
good man may find himself in harmony with, or that a man who is 
not good and wise may become so could he discover its secret. 
Reason must first show that goodness and happiness are involved 
in the conception of a universe. It is clear, Dr. McTaggart argues, 
that the universe does not respect all our ideas, what right have 
we to assume that it respects them at all until we can prove it? 
But the universe does not respect all our intellectual claims, yet 
he assumes that it is constituted in accordance with logical 
principles. 

Vol: XVII.—No. a 25 
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If a class of men (among whom is Lotze) say that they have a 
conviction which profoundly influences their whole lives that 
“what is greatest, most beautiful, most worthy, is not a mere 
thought,” it is scarcely philosophical to dismiss their statement 
as our author does, with the remark that it is merely of auto- 
biographical interest and “revelant as a contribution to statistics,” 
Their conviction may not be a sufficient reason for others to 
believe the same dogma, but it certainly ought to be sufficient 
to make a philosopher inquire what is involved in it, and what 
it points to. These convictions are often the most essential facts 
in a man’s autobiography and must be known if his life and 
teaching are to be properly understood. And the philosopher 
is more profitably employed in analyzing the lives men actually 
lead and in rendering them intelligible in relation to the universe 
than in laying down the methods by which men should live, thus 
reconstructing them from the foundation. Such analysis is likely 
to modify the convictions and might, possibly, lead them beyond 
themselves into something more profound. 

This, however, is not Dr. McTaggart’s view. No man, he 
says, “is entitled to believe a dogma except in so far as he 
has investigated it for himself. And since the investigation of 
a dogma is a metaphysical process, and religion must be based on 
dogma, it follows, further, that no man is justified in a religious 
attitude except as a result of metaphysical study. The result is 
sufficiently serious. For most people, as the world stands at 
present, have not the disposition, the education, and the leisure 
necessary for the study of metaphysics. And thus we are driven 
to the conclusion, that whether religion is true or not, most people 
have no right to accept any religion as true.” “The result may 
be evil, but that is unfortunately no ground for denying its truth.” 
(Pp. 292, 293.) 

Many, however, will, on this ground only, deny its truth and 
refuse to admit the claims of the metaphysician. The prophet 
will still proclaim his message and people will hear him gladly. 
The mystic and the poet will seek other sources of inspiration; and 
even the practical man who has no time, even if he had the ability, 
to investigate his creed, will lay hold on something by which he 
can live and realize the meaning and worth of his life. The 
fundamental article in Dr. McTaggart’s creed—metaphysics is 
the only religious authority—has not been demonstrated. Con- 
sequently it is not irrelevant to quote an opinion by another meta- 
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physician : ? “Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for what 
we believe upon instinct.” 

“In the fitness of time it may be possible to hold beliefs with 
intelligence as well as conviction.” 2 That time is not yet. Mean- 
while the serious theist is conscious that the reasons he offers for 
his convictions are unsatisfactory. If he reads “Some Dogmas of 
Religion” he may be compelled to review his reasons, or to seek 
better ones. And since “the finding of those reasons is no less 
an instinct” than the disposition to believe, he will doubtless be 
grateful to so eminent a critic as Dr. McTaggart for all the help 
he is able to give him. 

Davip PHILLIPS. 


Cardiff. 


PROBLEMS AND Persons. By Wilfred Ward. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1903. Pp. liv, 378. 


Mr. Ward’s book is a blending of philosophy and biography, 
and is well represented by its title. If the atmosphere of the 
book—to use a phrase of which the author is somewhat fond— 
is tinged with his definite religious and political convictions, it 
is refreshing to escape for a moment from the dull gray light 
of “pure reason,” into something more human. It is useful for 
the student of ethics to be reminded of the great traditions and 
forces which have done so much to mold the spacious present. 
For Mr. Ward has something new and intimate to say about 
several men who did much to determine the course of the nineteenth 
century; men who embodied its aspirations, beliefs, its scientific 
advance and historical sense: Tennyson, Newman, Huxley, Renan. 
Even now they belong to the past. 

Mr. Ward finds a parallel between the theory of evolution 
and the development of dogmatic theology, and so unites the 
attitude of faith with the acceptance of natural truth as revealed 
by scientific method. For knowledge itself in all its branches 
is a case of “organic growth.” And so the varied utterances 
of “the time-spirit of the nineteenth century” are harmonized. 
Like the instruments of an orchestra which taken severally are 
harsh or strident, yet blend sweetly in a symphony, so the storm 
and stress about which the nineteenth century talked so much, 





*Bradley, “Appearance and Reality,” preface. 
*Carveth Read, “Metaphysics of Nature.” 
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is almost forgotten as we trace out the meaning of its intellectual 
life: the critical temper which canvassed and remolded nearly 
every tradition and institution of the west. After the negative 
attitude of the eighteenth century, the nineteenth accomplishes 
the movement of thought by a synthesis in which the critica] 
method replaces the previous dogmatism, whether positive or 
negative; and it is the author’s business to show that a new 
affirmation of dogma is possible under these conditions. 

Mr. Ward will naturally be concerned, therefore, with attempts 
like that of Mr. Balfour to reinforce authority. In his essay upon 
“The Foundations of Belief,’ Mr. Ward defends against Mr. 
Balfour the bold use of the reason which is necessary, even at 
the level of sense perception, in the perpetual transcendence of 
sense impression; and differs only in degree, as we pass from 
sense-perception to its higher flights. After all, it is a practical 
reply to those who attack the reason in the name of practice, 
that the reason is all we have of its kind, and that like other parts 
of the human outfit, it has served us in the past and will do so 
in the future. 

The first comment upon such a controversy as this would be, 
I think, that the disputants failed to define their terms adequately. 
It is quite true to say with Mr. Balfour that mere reason has 
its serious limitations. In other words, a purely formal logic 
cannot be applied directly to any complex subject, such as historical 
investigation. Theory and fact are relative to each other. The 
reason which in the beginnings of science was purely formal, 
that is in Greek science, is gradually trained by contact with its 
subject matter, until it has become almost identified with its subject 
matter. Thus astronomy is now almost entirely a deductive and 
formal discipline, and displays thought almost in its purest form. 
And the self-contradiction which Mr. Balfour discovers in the 
reason cannot fairly be charged to reason in formal logic, for 
there the very criterion applied by reason is consistency with itself. 
Contradiction arises when reason goes beyond itself and is occu- 
pied with real problems. And while human reason has solved 
innumerable contradictions, there will always remain a work for 
it to do. But not only is reason implicated with its context in 
the objective universe of thought, it is also implicated with other 
phases of conscious life. Purpose, pleasure, and desire blend with 
every movement of reason throughout all its history. Mr. Ward’s 
acquaintance with the Aristotelian and scholastic logic has laid 
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bare to him the inherent weakness of Mr. Balfour’s method. 
The merit of Mr. Balfour and also of another writer with a 
similar purpose, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, is that they have begun 
a discussion of which they have scarcely anticipated the issues. 
The old demarcation between the theoretical and the practical 
reason, is passing away. If with Mach we regard each scientific 
generalization as a practical expedient to the economy of thought, 
so we are bound to listen to the defenders of ancient institutions 
when they speak of a similar use of generalizations in the field 
of practice. 

Nor, on the other hand, do I understand the use of Authority 
by Mr. Ward. The use of the term seems to be derived first 
of all from its application to the teaching of Jesus, and then to 
the power which he is stated to have conferred (Matt. x:1) 
upon his disciples. From this the medizval church derived the 
ministry of Peter and his successors. Such, I take it, is the 
leading meaning of the term Authority as employed by Mr. Ward. 
And I conceive that a fallacy lurks in the transition from this use 
to other uses. Hence, when he speaks of “corporate convictions 
which may act on individuals as authority,’ I frankly confess 
that I do not understand. If by authority is meant that we take 
many statements on hearsay from other persons, the reason is not 
everywhere dispensed from its task of investigating the origin 
of its ideas. And although, of course, very few persons are called 
to this task, these at least will not accept statements on mere 
hearsay, and, therefore, will to that extent not be influenced by 
authority. The exact relation between knowledge and authority, 
is a familiar topic of discussion and will remain so. In the spiritual 
life it is also one of the most difficult problems. For that reason, 
it is better sometimes to forget that it exists. “We live by 
admiration, hope and love.” 

Perhaps, after all, one may do injustice to the reason. Not 
only may we forget that reason is implicated in its subject matter: 
we may forget also that it occurs in individuals. Further we may 
forget that individuals, in order to be most effective, must be 
incorporate in a society of some kind or other. The misuse of 
reason may arise in individuals from a previous excesss of credulity 
which has been unchecked by logical method. This is Plato’s 
view. (“Phzdo,” 39.) But if with Mr. Balfour, we depreciate 
reason too much, we paralyze it. And here I should like to quote 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s striking account of Mr. Balfour’s attitude 
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towards reason. “An uppish man of real ability is often made 
far more useful by a certain amount of snubbing, which teaches 
him the necessity of working in harmony with others, and the 
value of self-distrust. But the point may be reached at which 
he becomes disheartened and useless; and so with Mr. Balfour's 
treatment of Reason.” (P. 171.) If Mr. Ward intended by this 
passage to explain Mr. Chamberlain’s relation to the late Premier, 
he stops just where the theory becomes interesting. 

And the corporate use of the reason is instructive, both in its 
advantages and its defects. So far as reason is concerned with 
objects abstracted from their human bearings, so far as reason 
can be separated from its ethical applications, then there seems no 
limitation to the combined effort of scientific men and thinkers 
everywhere to understand the world. 

But there is something more. To quote Mr. Schiller! “Is 
it really all that we need demand of our experience that it should 
be an ordered whole? Do we not demand also that its order 
should be worthy of our approbation?” That is to say, we pass 
judgments of value which cannot always be reconciled with 
judgments of content. And for my part I find a specious 
paralogism in most attempts to reconcile these two kinds of 
judgment, as though they could be unified in any process of 
thought. In some respects the objective system of physical science 
has solved some of the perplexities of the moral judgment, but it 
has created fresh ones also. The intellectual repose of most 
persons, however, is not broken by perplexities such as these: 
custom and tradition guide them. Or they may even yield a 
conscious submission to any system of experience in which this 
conflict is least prominent and least disheartening. 

And so lastly we may dwell with interest upon Mr. Ward’s last 
article: “The Life of Mrs. Augustus Craven.” This biography, 
we gather, shows Mrs. Craven as a mind in which political 
insight and social gifts were joined with a deeply religious nature. 
Her book, “Le récit d’une Soeur,” unveils an ideal of family life 
which can scarcely be surpasssed. Without subscribing to special 
religious formulz, the student of ethics, and of ethics as applied 
to education, will do justice to the “grace and dignity of the 
catholic mind” as displayed in this book. He will try to retain 
amid the baffling present this delicate perfume of the past. 

University College, Nottingham. FRANK GRANGER. 


* Mind, July, 1905, p. 368. 
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INDUSTRIAL ComBINATIONS. By D. H. Macgregor, M. A. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons. Pp. IX, 245. 





This book will at once take rank among the best of those that 
have appeared under similar titles. The philosophical side of 
the subject, which is of importance as the question of combina- 
tion trenches upon ethics and general social affairs, is as fully 
treated by the author as economic aspects. The chapters on 
combination as a “representative method” and “public policy,” 
and the appendix to Part I on “Fair Price,” may be cited as 
striking instances of the breadth of our author’s envisagement 
of his subject. As to “fairness of price,” the conclusion is 
reached that “generally, the fairness of a practice in industry 
depends on some view of the final aim of industrial activity . . . 
the fair principle being not ‘what the trade will bear,’ but ‘what 
can be afforded for that trade in view of the whole wants of the 
community.”” To this general criterion three special maxims 
are attached: “First, that it is unfair to create a false impres- 
sion... ; second, it is ethically more important to treat all 
buyers alike, than to treat some of them uniformly for the former 
practice affects their existence, while the latter presupposes it 
... 3 lastly, fair trade requires that competition should take 
place through the consumer; for it is thus that capacity to 
measure service can alone be measured, and it is unfair to prevent 
the application of the test. Thus all means by which rivals are 
prevented from access to the consumer would Be condemned, 
such as by boycotts or corners or other methods of resource or 
bargaining” (p. 112). Side by side with these views, as naturally 
linked on to them, the last words of the book may be quoted: 
“If the combination movement comes to realize itself fully in 
time, so that industry concentrates to a high degree its strength, 
its risks, its powers for good and its powers for harm—then, 
to revert to the metaphor of leadership, a nation’s best hope is 
‘that a better conception of the place and dignity of industry may 
induce the best men of the nation to become captains in the 
war.” But our author is by no means an alarmist as to the 
future. 

Among sociological opinions one of the most interesting, be- 
cause it bears upon the teaching of a school which has won public 
attention, relates to the degree of kinship between the “trust 
movement” and “municipal socialism.” “Neither inductive nor 
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deductive reasoning can be used,” Mr. Macgregor sums up, 
“fairly to assimilate the industries in which the problems of 
combination are pressing, to those which already have silently 
come into the hands of public authorities . . . the difficulties of 
such a transition from combined production of transferable goods 
to State ownership, are too lightly passed over . . .” (p. 230). 

I have found some difficulty in Mr. Macgregor’s pure economic 
treatment, which is sufficiently abstract to be reduced to diagrams 
—but what abstract treatment ever avoided perplexities entirely! 
For instance, on page 83 the double boycott is dealt with and 
what the argument comes to in effect is the following: A sells 
materials to B only and B buys only from A. Suppose diminish- 
ing returns applies to A’s business and all similar businesses. Then 
the magnitude of A’s output is such that his marginal cost of 
production equals that of everybody else. Now, taking the busi- 
ness carried on by B as subject to constant returns, it becomes 
evident that the magnitude of A’s business will be as before 
and that this will settle the magnitude of B’s. So that if A 
could have supplied more than B’s wants, B will grow propor- 
tionally, and vice versa, contract. The argument is perfectly 
clear, but how frequently does it represent facts? Would not 
the size of B’s works have some determining influence, so that 
A would be forced, if he produced coal for example, to buy an- 
other mine. It is evident of course that A cannot put pressure on 
his present mine or mines, as that would raise his cost of produc- 
tion. Why should he not buy a new mine? Actually would 
he not do so in the event supposed ? 

Space forbids that I should enter into detail with regard to 
increasing returns; but I may remark, firstly, that if A is beyond 
a certain size the assumption of increasing returns seems unneces- 
sary, and, secondly, that figure 4 might be taken as practically 
impossible for reasons given by Professor Marshall when he 
explains why one firm does not grow into a monopoly in industries 
subject to increasing returns. Of the latter point Mr. Mac- 
gregor takes cognizance, for he says that “increasing cost may 
soon come into play as regards A’s output.” I am not able to 
accept wholly Mr. Macgregor’s diagrammatic illustrations of 
the boycott, but it is impossible for me to give reasons here with- 
out repeating the figures and entering upon a technical discus- 
sion which my readers would find tedious. 

No student of combinations can afford to dispense with this 
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book and no reader will fail to learn from it. Copious material 
has been used, but it has been so adequately digested that the 
reader will nowhere find himself overburdened with detail, 
though the touch of reality is preserved throughout by the illus- 
trations selected. The arrangement suits well the method of 
treatment; as it will indicate the scope of the work the former 
may be described in the author’s own words: “In Part I are 
analyzed the factors of competing strength, in order to study the 
effect of combination on each of them... Part I is on the 
whole a deductive study; in Part II are considered more induc- 
tively the present-day conditions which have fostered industrial 
combination, and have led it to take such different forms in 
America and on the Continent. In Part III some questions of 
public expediency come up for brief treatment.” The questions 
thus arising in Part III are “the natural effects of combination” 
and “public policy” (a chapter already referred to), and the 
treatment though brief, is lucid and most suggestive. 
S. J. CHAPMAN. 


University, Manchester, England. 


Tue Mystics, AScETIcs, AND SAINTS OF INDIA. By John Camp- 


bell Oman. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1905. Pp. xvi, 291. 


The author of this book was formerly a professor of natural 
science in the Government College, Lahore. His acquaintance 
with the people of India dates from boyhood and he has already 
written several books on Indian life and literature. The pres- 
ent volume is a “study of Sudhuism, with an account of the Yogis, 
Sanyasis, Bairagis, and other strange Hindu sectarians.” He 
uses the word Sudhu as a general name for any Hindu ascetic, 
monk, or religious mendicant. In Chapters I-IV the reader is 
made acquainted with the leading ideas of Sudhuism and intro- 
duced to the Sudhus themselves as they appear at the present 
day. Old Indian dramas and tales are drawn upon in Chs. V 
and VI to show that Sudhuism has been an ancient and persistent 
feature of Indian life. In Ch. VII we have an account of some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Hindu theology, with a brief 
sketch of their history. Ch. VIII contains a description of the 
principal ascetic sects and their subdivisions, also an account of 
the Yogis (those who seek after the mystic union of their own 
souls with the soul of the universe), and of the Yoga system. 
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In Chs. [X-XI the author relates his personal experiences of Sud- 
hus, good and bad; and in the last chapter there is a discus- 
cussion of the significance of Sudhuism, and some reflections on the 
probable influence of British rule on its future. 

Mr. Oman has given us a very readable book, abundantly 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. His purpose is seri- 
ous. He thinks that in studying Sudhuism we are studying the 
embodied spirit of the East. Sudhus come from all ranks of life, 
and from all the hereditary castes into which Hindu society is 
divided, and among them are found all shades of religious opinion 
and of philosophical speculation. They command the respect and 
even the veneration of the multitude of their countrymen. And 
if Carlyle is right when he says that the manner of men’s hero- 
worship is the innermost fact of their existence and determines 
all the rest, then so far as we understand Sudhuism do we dis- 
cover what is most characteristic and fundamental in Indian life. 

Mr. Oman’s treatment is popular yet comprehensive, and on 
the whole sympathetic. Sudhuism, he says, “has undoubtedly 
tended to keep before men’s eyes, as the highest ideal, a life of 
purity, self-restraint and contempt of the world and human affairs. 
It has also necessarily maintained amongst the laity a sense of 
the righteous claims of the poor upon the charity of the more 
affluent members of the community.” It has engendered and 
favored a spirit of tolerance and tended towards the recognition 
of the equality of all Hindus. On the other hand, the “detachment 
from human affairs which Sudhuism demands must have been at 
all times adverse to patriotism in any form, and there can be no 
doubt that it is largely due to the subtle effects of the spirit of Sud- 
huism upon the characters of the people of India that that country 
is so easily governed by a handful of foreign officials and a few 
thousand white soldiers.” “Naturally every one who believes 
that the chief end of man is to produce things of various kinds 
grieves over the deplorable waste of productive energy represented 
by the Sudhu population of India.” One twentieth according to 
some, one eighth according to others, of the entire population 
are mendicants. The industrial waste is not, however, so large 
as appears at first sight; for amongst these are to be found the 
religious and moral teachers of the people; in their ranks also 
are the paupers who in other countries are supported by taxa- 
tion, and many who under other conditions might become dan- 
gerous vagrants. 
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The ways of a large section of the people of India are very 
different from ours. Our prosperity does not seem to excite their 
envy very much. And it is perhaps a little disturbing to our 
Western complacency to learn, that those of them who visit us 
call our restless activity madness and think our philosophy of life 
crude and elementary. 

Davip PHILLIPs. 

Cardiff, Wales. 


Le Passioni. Di A. Renda. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1906. 
Pp. viii, 123. 


Dr. Antonio Renda feels that psychology at the present time 
is too much inclined to leave the study of the passions to dilettanti 
and story-tellers. As an instructor in psychology at the University 
of Messina, he approaches the subject from a professional and 
purely scientific standpoint. His most important conclusions are 
that the passions should not be regarded as peculiar psychic 
phenomena in the life of the affections, but as special variations 
of personality, affecting the ordinary mental processes, and that 
they belong to an intermediate zone between sanity and insanity, 
exhibiting pathological conditions and forming transitional stages 
to more morbose manifestations, as shown by the history of indi- 
viduals and families. The influence of Lombroso is naturally 
felt throughout the discusssion. But the author is well versed 
in the older philosophical literature dealing with the passions. 

Having defined sensations and emotions and differentiated from 
them the category of the passions, and having indicated the 
importance of studying the passions as facts, as distinct from their 
ethical valuation, Dr. Renda shows the insufficiency of the current 
estimate and presents his reasons for regarding them as states 
of personality exhibiting in various degrees a morbose character. 
The analogy between passions and mental diseases, already sug- 
gested in antiquity by Plato, Zeno, Hippocrates and Galen, and 
confirmed by Moreau, Maudsley, Descuret and many others in 
modern times, is here carried to a point where the passions appear 
as nothing but manifestations of incipient mental disease. Interest- 
ing illustrations of the physiological concomitants, causes, or 
effects of the passions are given on pages 81ff. That diseases of 
certain organs should so frequently accompany the prevalence 
of certain passions, that the autopsy of five hundred and forty-four 
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bodies of suicides at Wurtemberg should have revealed lesions 
of the brain in two hundred and sixty-five cases, and diseased 
physical conditions in all the others, and that among a large 
number of homicides examined the majority suffered from heart 
troubles, are facts of very great significance, however they may 
be interpreted. 

While passions are not inherited, Dr. Renda maintains that the 
pathological conditions that tend to develop them or result from 
them are transmitted by heredity. Instructive examples are found 
in such families as the Julians, the Plantagenets, the Capets, the 
Medicis. Possibly the author is a trifle too ready with his 
epithets. When splendid courts are transformed before his eyes 
into insane asylums where each inmate wears his own tag, the 
reader may do well to guard his historic judgment by remembering 
the general conditions of society, the prevailing view of the world, 
the abnormal position of privileged families, and the changing 
standards of sanity. But the abundant material which we are 
fortunate enough to possess for the lives of certain royal families 
unquestionably tends to strengthen Dr. Renda’s contention as to 
the nature of the passions. 

To the numerous systems of classification of the passions 
proposed by earlier philosophers Dr. Renda adds one that has 
much to commend it. He recognizes three classes: 1. Consti- 
tutional passions, such as ambition, avarice, envy; 2. the 
antagonistic passions, such as love and the passion for gambling; 
3. the substitutive passions, such as fanaticism, hatred, jealousy. 
Another division is proposed on the ground of their psycho- 
physiological characteristics into (a) expansive passions, like 
ambition, love and fanaticism; (b) depressive passions, like 
avarice and nostalgia; and (c) mixed passions, like envy, gambling 
and jealousy. 

It is to be hoped that the author may find it possible to discuss, 
in a larger work, such topics, scarcely touched upon in this book, 
as the mental hygiene necessary to defend man against the assaults 
of the passions, the medical and psycho-therapeutic treatment best 
adapted to conquering them or mitigating their effects, and the 
most effective manner of dealing with these mental diseases when 
they are of such a character as to constitute a menace to the peace 
and safety of society. 

This little book is so admirably adapted to serve as an introduc- 
tion to a serious study of the passions, that it would be well if, in a 
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subsequent edition, the author would furnish full and accurate 
references to the works of many writers mentioned in the course 
of the discussion. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


Cornell University. 


Tue Famiry. By Helen Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 


This book is a sociological study in which the ethical interest 
is clearly recognized throughout as the dominant interest. It is 
the history of an institution considered as embodying certain 
moral ideas. In tracing the development of the Family, in 
examining its various forms, and in tracing its relation with other 
institutions, Mrs. Bosanquet keeps unfalteringly the human point 
of view. The book is quite uncontroversial in tone, there is 
a total absence of polemic writing, but all the more striking on 
that account is its effect: for, by mere maintenance of a point 
of view which no one can deny to be the most important 
point of view, Mrs. Bosanquet gives us a most weighty criticism 
of, and a powerful antidote to, that wrong focusing of attention, 
whether economic or biological in character, which has obscured 
judgment on social problems for many years. The book is divided 
into two parts: The first part is historical. The Family is 
traced from the earliest times—‘‘no race has been found in which 
it does not exist;” it is considered in relation to industry, to 
property, to the State. The second part treats of the Modern 
Family—its bases, economic function, its constituent parts, its 
outlook. 

The writer is, as is fitting, in strong sympathy with her subject. 
“No people has advanced far in civilization in which it (the 
family) has not been highly organized and firmly knit together.” 
If the Family comes together for the sake of life, it must remain 
together for the sake of good life. In its history we find it 
using Industry and Property as means for the development of its 
life, its unity, and its stability. We see family life in turn affected 
by the development of Industry and by changes of various kinds 
in the laws relating to Property. Of special interest in both these 
respects are the studies of the Patriarchal Family in Russia and 
in France, and of the feudal laws in France and in England. 
The Modern Family has, Mrs. Bosanquet maintains, “freed itself 
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both from the spiritual tyranny of ancestor-worship and the 
material tyranny of landed property, but has inherited and pre- 
served the best traditions of both.” “Its strength lies in the 
fact that in it we are attaining, on the one hand, to a higher 
knowledge of the true spiritual forces which bind the generations 
together, on the other to a better theory of material property, 

. The recognition of the fact that a more unfailing source 
of material prosperity lies in personal qualities than in either land 
or money, has enabled the Modern Family to maintain itself inde- 
pendently of inherited wealth,” p. 336. “From time to time,” 
says Mrs. Bosanquet, “the state has made strenuous efforts to mold 
the Family according to its needs; but ultimately the State itself 
must always be molded by the Family, since it is in the Family 
that the citizen is made.” Family-life the nursery of good 
citizenship; personal quality the determining factor in social life; 
these are the two most frequently recurring notes in this admirable 
treatise: they form together its leib-motiv. 

Of causes militating against family life at present, Mrs. 
Bosanquet finds that “personal defects of character stand, of 
course, preéminent,” p. 338. She also finds “the Family failing 
and perverted: (1) Wherever the burden of maintaining it is 
transferred (to any great extent) from the strong members to 
the weak;” (2) “wherever there is an extensive reliance upon 
external sources of maintenance.” “It is to this evasion of the 
responsibility which is the strength of the Family that we mainly 
owe the degenerate family-life which is characteristic of the worst, 
not necessarily the poorest, parts of our towns,” p. 340, and wher- 
ever, as in large towns (3) there is “the habit of facile and 
superficial intercourse which grows up when people are herded 
together in very close quarters.” 

The book is not an exhaustive history of the Family, in all 
its various forms and stages, even so far as that history is to be 
found in all the varied writings and records of research on this 
subject. It does not even pretend to give to English readers a 
synopsis of that literature which exists—for the most part in 
German or French. Incidentally, much is done in both these 
dirctions. But the aim of the book is something different—it 
is “to bring together the materials for an estimate of the meaning 
and importance of the Family as an institution in human Society.” 
This aim it very adequately realizes. With an easy, luminous 
style, ready but unobtrusive humor, and a warmth that grows into 
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eloquence, almost into passsion towards its close, the book is in its 
fundamental attitude an admirable contribution on a most im- 


portant subject. 


Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 
London. 


ReLicious Persecution. A Stupy 1n Powiticat PsycHo.oey. 
By E. S. P. Haynes, late scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Issued for the Rationalist Press Association. London: Watts 
& Co., 1906. Second and Popular Edition, pp. 92. 


Many interesting points are raised in this essay, and some 
interesting things are said, but there is a curious sense of incon- 
clusiveness throughout and the conclusions reached are not con- 
vincing as an adequate account of the matter. This is partly 
due, no doubt, to the complexity of the subject, of which, to 
do him justice, it must be said that Mr. Haynes is quite con- 
scious; and indeed this consciousness is one of the merits of the 
book, reinforced as it is by wide and alert reading. But the 
chief cause seems to lie in the omission to state clearly what is 
perhaps the greatest argument against persecution. 

This is simply that it is not justifiable to punish men for 
doing what they think right, however mistaken, in the same 
spirit as we punish them for doing what they believe to be wrong. 
The battle for toleration is, in short, a battle for liberty of 
conscience as well as for liberty of thought. There is a passage 
at the end of the book that makes one inclined to say that Mr. 
Haynes has not only not stated this principle; he has not even 
grasped it. He contemplates, apparently, with equanimity, “the 
State occasionally inflicting small fines in the police court on priests 
who frighten sick persons with fears of hell, just as it now 
pursues this policy with women who make money by telling 
domestic servants their fortunes” (p. 85). But this compari- 
son entirely misses the vital point: no one tells fortunes from 
a high sense of duty; while no one, except from such a sense, 
it may safely be said, preaches now or is likely ever to preach 
again the unpopular and terrible doctrine of hell. 

To overlook this principle is to obscure the historic outlook. 
Mr. Haynes starts with pointing out, well and clearly, that the 
facile theory which makes toleration and skepticism stand and 
fall together cannot be right. “This would involve putting men 
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like Socrates . . . into the same category as Pyrrho... ” (p. 
11). But in the main he can only supplement such a confessedly 
inadequate view by the conception of an “implicit” as distinct 
from an “explicit” skepticism, and even this conception is blurred 
for the reader by a double use of the word “skepticism ;” some- 
times it seems to mean the inquiring spirit of free speculation (e. g., 
on p. 83), sometimes (¢. g., on p. I1) the conviction that no 
substantial truth on religious matters is attainable by man. 

Yet Mr. Haynes sees and points out that it was to men like 
Thomas More, Oliver Cromwell, and the Quakers, men of the 
most intense religious belief, that the cause of toleration owed 
its great advances. Why? Simply because they saw (what, 
by the way, Marcus Aurelius did not see) that once men’s 
hearts were in the right place, they should be left, as far as 
possible, free to do what they themselves believe to be their 
bounden duty. No doubt the belief in everlasting hell and in 
an infallible revelation hindered recognition of this. If there was 
an infallible revelation, it was bold to believe that some men 
could not discern it if so they wished; and again, if all men 
had only one chance of discovering truth in this life and must, 
if they missed it, perish everlastingly, it seemed running a fear- 
ful risk to let “pestilent heretics” spread their poison, and not 
root them out while there was yet time. Doubt, therefore, on 
these two points did clear the way, but none the less, neither 
the belief in “exclusive salvation” nor yet the disbelief in con- 
scientious error is inevitably bound up with the conception of 
revelation, as even the high Catholic doctrine of “invincible 
ignorance” clearly shows. It is more than half a compliment to 
Mr. Haynes’ work that a criticism of it inevitably tends to pass 
into a discussion on the whole subject ; but there are a few places 
(e. g., on p. 66) where a severe critic can only deplore that his 
hatred of priestcraft has betrayed him into begging the question 
and assuming, as a basis for discussion, that the arguments of 
the “skeptic” are irrefragable and the conclusions of the “believer” 
idiotic. This is the kind of writing that tempts one to call a 
Ratonalist press rather rationalistic than rational, and a writer 
like Mr. Haynes ought not to countenance it. 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


London. 
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IpotA THEATRI: A Criticism of Oxford Thought and Thinkers 
from the Standpoint of Personal Idealism. By Henry Sturt. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xvi, 344. 


Mr. Sturt in this book endeavors to further the cause of Prag- 
matism by a vigorous criticism of rationalistic thought and an 
exposure of the fallacies under which it labors. In chapters 
I-VI he examines these “idols of the theatre” in their bearing 
upon the several philosophical disciplines and thereafter proceeds 
in the four remaining chapters to a detailed criticism of the writ- 
ings of T. H. Green, Mr. Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet. 

Philosophy, he holds, is peculiarly liable to suffer from the 

passive fallacy owing to the philosopher’s severance from active 
life, and by the passive fallacy we are to understand “the inclina- 
tion to overlook the kinetic and dynamic character of human ex- 
perience.” Closely connected with the passive fallacy are certain 
more special tendencies, the Jdola Theatri—intellectualism, abso- 
lutism, and subjectivism—and these still further hinder a due 
appreciation of personality as the fundamental principle of philo- 
sophic interpretation. Intellectualism, “the attempt to explain 
everything in terms of thought or reason, to the neglect of other 
sides of our experience,” while a serious hindrance to a sound 
logical theory, fails most signally in Ethics. Intellectualist Ethics, 
while recognizing the importance of social loyalty, misinterprets 
conscience and free will. The chapter on Absolutism is, in the 
main, an attack upon Mr. Bradley’s doctrine. Mr. Bradley, by 
conceiving the absolute under the form of feeling, is charged with 
making it irrational, and his protestations to the contrary cannot 
be allowed. The fundamental errors are his failure to prove 
the absolute (ch. IX) and his defective account of the relational 
concept (ch. V). As regards the latter concept, it is urged that 
“the relational form is a fundamental and essential characteristic 
of personality,” and “a personal idealist must treat the relational 
form as valid of the real world just because it is essential to 
personal experience.” 

The later chapters are devoted to further detailed criticism of 
T. H. Green, Mr. Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet, with a 
view to convicting these thinkers of the fallacies discussed in the 
earlier chapters. It may be doubted whether Mr. Sturt’s inter- 
pretations of these writers are always quite just. 

Green’s “Prolegomena,” in the earlier metaphysical chapters, 
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is affected by Intellectualism and Subjectivism, yet neither of 
these attitudes is in harmony with the ethical doctrine of the 
later chapters. His intellectualism, it is urged, prevents Green 
from reaching the theistic position he desired to occupy and his 
subjectivism renders it impossible for him to get beyond an 
egoistic formula of morality. “When the form of moral activity 
is regarded as the quest of self-satisfaction the element of love 
or charity can exist there only by accident,” and again, “to the 
self-satisfaction moralist it is logically an accidnt that man is 
social and can only satisfy himself by taking interest in society 
and its members.” 

Mr. Bradley’s “Principles of Logic” is subjected to a some- 
what severe handling in ch. IX. His account of Judgment, we 
are told, ignores its active and creative side. ‘The simplest ac- 
tion, mending a quill pen, for example, involves judgments in 
which we do not offer ideas to reality to accept or reject, but in 
which we impose ideas on reality; Mr. Bradley gives no account 
of such judgments.” Purpose and plan, the essential features of 
reasoning, are disregarded in the doctrine of Inference, which is 
further held to overlook the importance of Induction. Neither 
Mr. Bradley nor Professor Bosanquet recognize the importance 
of Sensation, and in consequence they fail to bring together 
Knowledge and Reality. A special chapter is devoted to show- 
ing the dependence of the Oxford thinkers criticized upon German 
Idealism. 

Mr. Sturt has produced a book of vigorous and suggestive 
criticism of current thought and especially of the logical and 
metaphysical doctrine of Mr. Bradley, who has to bear the brunt 
of the attack upon “Anglo-Hegelianism.”” One could wish, how- 
ever, that the standpoint of personal idealism had been more fully 
indicated. 

A. MACKIE. 

University CoLttece oF NortH WALES, BANGOR. 
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